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We have 
that record 


here! 


We stock every LP record 
of serious music issued in 
this country—best sellers in 
quantity, We also carry a 
comprehensive range of all that 
is best ‘in lighter vein’. So 
you will be very unlucky if 
you cannot find exactly what 
you want, on the spot, In 
addition, we have most 45’s 
and 78's and all Tapes. We 
will accept your unwanted 
records in part exchange if 
they are in good condition, 


if your resources are limited, 
inspect our stock of slightly 
used records, 12-inch 78's 
from 2/- per record. 12-inch 
LP’s from 20/- per record. 
Collector’s pieces? We have 
several thousand singers of 

the ‘Golden Age’ at very moderate 
cost. 


@ Note our new opening time 
—9.30 a.m. 


Special late shopping night 7 pm. 
The 
Gramophone 
Exchange 
Limited 


80-82 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1. 


Tel.: GERrard 5313 


ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 


COVENT GARDEN 


The Royal Opera House, Covent Garden 
Led., in association with the Arts Council 
of Great Britain 


presents 


THE COVENT 
GARDEN OPERA 


Repertory includes 
DON CARLOS 
(new production) in Italian 
ELEKTRA 
in German 
RIGOLETTO, etc, 


and 


THE ROYAL BALLET 


(formerly Sadler’s Wells Ballet) 


Full details of programmes from 
Box Office—COV 1066 
and the daily papers. 














After dining at ALBERT one feels 
at Peace with all the World. 
—Robin Douglas 


RESTAURANT 
ALBERT 


53-55 Beak Street, 
Regent Street, W.1. 
* 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
under personal supervision of 
MONSIEUR ALBERT 
* 

LUNCH 3 Course 7s. 6d. 
DINNER 4 ,, 10s. 6d. 
Also A La Carte specialities. 
Facilities for parties up to 50 
Licensed till midnight 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERrard 1296. 
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...as broadcast 


These opera recordings have recently been broadcast in the 

BBC Third Programme. To those who heard them and wish to 

hear them again, and to those who missed the broadcasts we 
offer this reminder. 


DIE FRAU OHNE SCHATTEN 
R. STRAUSS 
This recording, broadcast complete, BBC Third Programme 20th April 
CHRISTEL GOLTZ, ELISABETH HONGEN, 
LEONIE RYSANEK, HANS HOPF, PAUL SCHOEFFLER 
and supporting cast with 
The Vienna State Opera Chorus and 
The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by KARL BOHM 
LXT 5180/4 
(German/English libretto with thematic guide: 10/-) 





THE FAIRY QUEEN 


PURCELL 
Act V of this recording, broadcast BBC Third Programme Ist May 
ELSIE MORISON, JENNIFER VYVYAN, JOHN WHITWORTH, 
PETER PEARS, TREVOR ANTHONY, THOMAS HEMSLEY 
with The St. Anthony Singers and 
The Boyd Neel Orchestra 
conducted by ANTHONY LEWIS 
OL 50139/41 
(Libretto: 1/-) 
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RECORDS 







THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD DECCA HOUSE ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON SEll 
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CARL ROSA 
OPERA 


Director: Humphrey Procter-Gregg 


April 28: Sadler's Wells, 
LONDON 

May 5: Sadier’s Wells, 
LONDON 

May 12: Empire Theatre, 
LIVERPOOL 

May 19: Gaumont Theatre, 
SOUTHAMPTON 
May 26: Streatham Hill Theatre, 

LONDON 


Presented in Association with 
The Arts Council of Great Britain by 


CARL ROSA TRUST LIMITED 


Secretary, Alan Bohn, 
10 Gloucester Place, London, W.1. 








The 1/P 
RECORD LIBRARY 


Classical Catalogue and 
Handbook for 1958 
is the only comprehensive SELECTIVE, 
Classical L/P 
1958 additions to  - Library now included. 
@ Lists nearly 4,000 recommended 
L/Ps and includes sections on: 
@ The Care of L/Ps. 


@ The Reproduction of L/?s. 

@ A Basis for a Record Collection 
(100 Recommended) L/Ps. 

@ Full details of Library member- 
ship (costing approx. 1/- per 
disc per week). 

IT COSTS omy 
including 3 /6 
Postage & packing P postage oe, pales 
rom: 
THE L/P RECORD LIBRARY, 
SQUIRES GATE STN. APPROACH, 
BLACKPOOL, Lancs. 








Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre 


Rosebery Avenue EC! 
Evenings at 7 p.m. 
Saturday matinees 2.30 p.m. 


CARL ROSA OPERA 
Repertoire for May 





DON GIOVANNI Mozart 
MANON LESCAUT Puccini 
THE BARBER OF SEVILLE Rossini 
CARMEN Bizet 
BENVENUTO CELLINI Berlioz 


THE TALES OF HOFFMANN Offenbach 
CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA Mascagni 
| PAGLIACCI Leoncavallo 
FAUST Gounod 
from 15th May 
The Moscow Arts Theatre 
MAILING LIST Subscribers (3/6 per r year) ma may 
book seats one week in advance of 
public, For details please write to the Railing 


L'st Department, Sadler’s Wells Theatre, Rose- 
bury Avenue, ECI. 








THE OPERA SCHOOI 


Principals: 
JOAN CROSS, C.B.E. ANNE WOOD 
STAPF INCLUDES, 
Vilem Tausky, Peter Gellhorn 
Anthony Besch 
FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING FOR 
THE OPERA STAGE 
Gesture - Mime - Speech 
Music and Acting Ensemble 
Opera Rehearsal 
Study of Roles 


LIMITED NUMBER OF SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND BURSARIES AVAILABLE. 





Full particulars from: 
The Secretiiry, The Opera Schoo! Ltd., 
The de Walden Institute, Charibert Street, 
Lendon, N.W.8. 
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HOLLAND FESTIVAL 


June 15th— July I5th, 1958. 
AMSTERDAM—THE HAGUE / SCHEVENINGEN. 


THE NETHERLANDS OPERA 
SEM DRESDEN: “FRANCOIS VILLON” (First Performance) 
Conductor: Alfred Eichmann Producer: Wolf Dieter Ludwig 
Scenery and Costumes: Nicolaas Wijnber, 
Mimi Aarden, Frances de Bossy, Cora Canne Meyer, Maria van Bon 





eer Greet Koeman, 


Jos Burcksen, Paolo Gorin, Siemen Jongsma, Chris Scheffer. June , 17, July 3, 11. 
VERDI: “UN BALLO IN MASCHERA” 
Conductor: Francesco Molinari — Producer: Herbert Graf 


Scenery and Costumes: Dimitri Bouchéne 
Gré Brouwenstijn, Annie Delorie/ Mimi Aarden, Eugenia Ratti, Scipio Colombo, Gerard 








Groot, Guus H z i June 25, 23, 30, July 6, 14 
ROSSINI: “iL BARBIERE Di SIVIGLIA” 
Conductor: Arrigo Guarnieri Producer: Frans Boerlage 
Scenery and Costumes: Nicolaas Wijnberg 
Cora Canne Meyer, Nel Duval, Renato Capecchi, Guus Hoekman, Fritz Ollendorff, Luigi 
Pontiggia July 12, 15 
THE “DEUTSCHE OPER AM RHEIN” 
Disseldorf-Duisburg 
RICHARD STRAUSS: “ARIADNE AUF NAXOS" 
Conductor: Alberto Erede Producer: Giinther Roth 


Scenery: Dominik Hartmann Costumes: Edith Szewczuk 
Christel Goltz, Ilse Helios. Hanna Ludwig, Kari Dénch, Rudolf Schock. July 1, 3, 5, 6 
LEOS JANACEK: “DIE SACHE MAKROPOULOS” 

Conductor: Arnold eens Producer: Kurt Ehrhardt 
ry and Costumes: Heinz Ludwig 

Hildegard Hillebrecht, Etlashocs "sdrearenabers, Willy Srotuaiiee, Karl Diekmann, Fritz 

Ollendorff, Otto Wiener July 2, 4 
HOLLAND FESTIVAL OPERA 

ARNOLD SCHONBERG: “ERWARTUNG” and “VON HEUTE AUF MORGEN” 





Conductor: Hans Rosbaud Producer: Hans Hartleb 
Scenery and C Ita Maxi 

Magda Laszlo, — Pilarczyk, Erika Schendee Berrik Olsen, Herbert Schachtschneider 
he Hague Residentie Orchestra June 21, 23, July 12, 13 


All WR i Janacek—will be performed in the original language 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
THE CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHESTRA 
THE HAGUE RESIDENTIE ORCHESTRA 
THE RADIO PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
THE NETHERLANDS CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
Conductors: Eduard van Beinum, Carlo Maria Giulini, Szymon Goldberg, Bernard Haitink, 
Erich Leinsdorf, Eugene Ormandy, Willem van Otterloo, Hans Rosbaud 
Soloists include: Rudolf Firkusny, Nicole Henriot, Hans Richter-Haaser, piano; Szymon 
Goldberg, Arthur Grumiaux, Theo Olof, tsaac Stern, violin; Eugenia Ratti, Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, soprano. 3 


Chamber Music: 
THE HUNGARIAN STRING QUARTET 
Recital: ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF and FELIX DE NOBEL 
AMSTERDAM CHAMBER MUSIC GROUP 


TRE NATIOMAL POPULAIRE, P. 
MOLIERE: UETOURDT” PIRANDELLO: A HENRI Vv" 


BURGTHEATER, VIENNA 
HERMARIN BAHR: “DAS KONZERT"”’ 


THEATRE D’AUJOURD’HUI!, PARIS 
SAMUEL BECKETT: “FIN DE PARTIE” and  AACTE SANS PAROLES” 





AMERICAN BALLET THEATRE 
THE BALLET OF THE NATIONAL THEATRE BELGRADE 
NETHERLANDS | BALLET Ci COMPANIES 


"Detailed pr programmes and tickets for all performances from: 
KEITH PROWSE & COMPANY, LTD., 90 New Bond Street, London, W.1 and all Branches 
Apply for full details to the HOLLAND FESTIVAL OFFICES, 
30, Gevers e nootplein, Seheveningta. Tel.: The Hague 558700-558701 
mmaplein, Amsterdam-Z = Tel.: 722245-723329 
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Boris Christoff 














Filippo II in Don Carlo 


* — Verdi 
ALP 1289-92 L.P. 
Mephistopheles in Faust 

—Gounod 


* ALP1162-65 


Title role in Mefistofele 
* ALP1969-70 aT 


Boris, Pimen and Varlaam 


in Boris Godounov 

* —Moussorgsky 
(Complete) ALP1044-47 
(Highlights) ALP1323 


Other records of Christoff 
are shown in the 
‘*His Master’s Voice” Catalogue. 
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“HIS MASTER’S VOICE’ 
Long Play Records 


*.M.1. RECORDS LTD., 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON. W... 
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Comment 


This month it is our pleasant task to wish Covent Garden ‘Many 
Happy Returns’ on its hundredth birthday, for the present theatre, the 
third to occupy the site, was opened on May 15, 1858. Before the war 
there were a number of other opera houses in Europe that dated back to 
the middie of last century or earlier, but most of them suffered heavy 
damage during the war. Some, like the Scala and the Vienna Opera, have 
been rebuilt on old lines but most have been given a new twentieth cen- 
tury look. And today Covent Garden stands virtually alone, architec- 
turally speaking, as a living monument of the typical old-fashioned opera 
house. 

It has a dignity and atmosphere virtually unique, and has that 
mysterious ability possessed by few of its rivals to arouse a feeling of 
affection in those who are connected with it. It can also arouse the same 
feelings in its audiences, who over the years have grown to love Covent 
Garden. In fact these are the ‘sentimental associations’ of the building 
that Martin Cooper commented on in his Daily Telegraph article on 
March 8. These, we suggest, are much deeper than Mr Cooper leads us 
to believe, and to us and to most opera-lovers, it is quite unthinkable 
that Covent Garden should ever be abandoned. 


When the second Covent Garden Theatre became the Royal Italian 
Opera in 1847, the prospectus issued by the management announced that 
‘The Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, has been established for the 
purpose of rendering a more perfect performance of the lyric drama than 
has hitherto been attained in this country’. An aim that must surely 
always be in the forefront of any opera house’s policy. 

During the first half century of the present theatre’s existence, that 
aim seemed synonymous with the exclusion of British artists from its 
stage, and other than the Pyne-Harrison seasons between 1858 and 1866, 
with the absence of any attempt to establish a native opera tradition. In 
1908, however, just fifty years ago, Hans Richter and Percy Pitt launched 
a scheme which, had it been successful, would have established before the 
first war what the present Administration has been trying to establish 
since the second, namely a permanent British Opera Company. 

In a letter to the British press before the English Ring cycles of 1908, 
Richter wrote: 

‘An artistic success with the Ring would open a wide prospect: the 
foundation of permanent English Opera. By that I mean performances in 
English. When on my last visit to Bayreuth I spoke to Frau Wagner of 
our English Ring, she greeted the plan with great enthusiasm, and added 
that a profound influence on the public was only possible through the 
national language. . . . If this goal is reached, or at least the way pre- 
pared for it, then I shall have achieved one of my highest aims’. 


So, fifty years later, let us bear in mind Richter’s dream, and exert 
all our efforts to seeing it realized as Covent Garden embarks on the 
second hundred years of its existence. 
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INTERIOR OF THE ITALIAN OPEXA WOUSE, COVENT-GARDER, 







Illustrated London News 


Covent Garden in 1858. Note the chandelier in the centre and the four 
tiers of boxes 


The Covent Garden 


cae | Centenary 


An Antholog y of the Last Hundred Years at the Royal Opera House 
COMPILED BY THE EDITOR 


There can hardly be a reader of OPERA who is unaware of the fact 
that the present Covent Garden Opera House (the third to occupy the 
same site in Bow Street) is celebrating its hundredth birthday on May 15. 
During this summer countless articles will appear in print commemor- 
ating this event; there will be special features on the B.B.C., and, it is 
hoped, a series of outstanding performances at the Opera House. In 
addition the Editor’s book, “Two Centuries of Opera at Covent Garden’, 
is due to be published early in June. In the event we thought that perhaps 
the best way for Covent Garden’s anniversary to be celebrated in our 
pages was to pick out some of the more important events of the last 
hundred years, and reproduce what the critics of the day thought of 
them. In this issue we cover events from 1858 to 1907, and next month 
we will bring the story up to our own day. We hope that our choice of 
text and pictures will both amuse and please our readers. 
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1858 
February 20, from The Illustrated London News: 


The new Covent Garden Theatre makes rapid progress both externally 
and internally towards completion; and the most strenuous exertions, it is 
understood, are making to have it ready to be opened before the end of May. 
Beyond this not a word is said as to the Royal Italian Opera’s arrangements 
on which any reliance can be placed. 


April 3, from The Illustrated London News: 


It is positively announced that the new Covent Garden Theatre will be 
opened on the 15th of May. Some of our contemporaries express doubts on 
this head, derived from the unfinished aspect of the building. But from what 
we hear, we believe that the promise will be kept. . . . Nothing has yet trans- 
pired as to Mr Gye’s arrangements for the season. 


May 22, from The Illustrated London News: 


The new Covent Garden Theatre did actually open last Saturday night, 
thereby setting to rest the multitude of doubts, disputes, conjectures, and 
speculations afloat among all sorts of people almost down to the last moment. 
The controversy assumed one form peculiarly English. Numberless bets were 
taken, and it was currently said that the sums staked on the event amounted 
altogether to more than a hundred thousand pounds. Scepticism was indeed 
not unreasonable, for though we read in our newspapers every morning that 
‘Covent Garden Theatre will open on the 15th of May’, yet the announcement 
seemed to be visibly contradicted by the aspect of the building. . . . People 
scrambling along Bow Street through heaps of rubbish and troops of work- 
men, and looking at rough walls, unfinished pillars, an uncovered roof, and 
unglazed windows, could not but say, ‘If the outside is in this state, in what 
state must the inside be?’. But people who reasoned thus did not appreciate 
the determined spirit of Mr Gye. 

Even on the morning of the opening day confusion seemed to be 
increasing instead of diminishing; and persons tempted by curiosity to visit 
the scene of their expected evening’s amusement, were inclined to wonder how 
they would ever get into the house. But when they returned they found that 
all this was changed. Every obstruction had been cleared away, and there was 
nothing but regularity and order. 


The performance on Saturday night as it presented no novelty whatever, 
except in the scenery and decorations (which of course were new) furnished 
little matter for remark. The opera was the Huguenots with all our well-known 
performers—Grisi, Mario, Didiée, Marai, Zelger, Tagliafico and Polonini in 
their accustomed parts. Grisi was as glorious a creature as ever, looking as 
noble and beautiful, acting with as much fervour and passion as she did ten 
years ago, and singing with as rich and lovely a voice. Mario too revived the 
memories of his best days, and their united efforts still gave a pathos to this 
most affecting drama which no other performers have been able to reach. 
The other dramatis personae acquitted themselves as usual. The orchestra, 
under their great commander Costa, was of the old magnitude and quality. 
The choruses were occasionally deficient in precision, but some imperfections 
were to be expected on a first night. The greatest defect was the slowness with 
which the performance proceeded owing to the time spent in setting and 
shifting the new scenes and machinery. It was past midnight when the curtain 
fell at the end of the third act, and consequently the opera was not concluded. 
People baulked of their entertainment became violent, interrupting the singing 
of ‘God Save the Queen’ with unseemly sounds, with which we have never 
before heard our loyal national hymn accompanied. It was as well the Queen 
was not present! 


(Nor was Mr Gye: he had suffered a nervous collapse following the 
storms and stresses attendant on rebuilding his theatre.) 
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Meyerbeer Costa 


May 15, 1858: ‘ Les Huguenots’ 


Mario Grisi 
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1859 


First performance in London of Meyerbeer’s Dinorah, with Marie 
Miolan-Carvalho in the title role, Gardoni as Correntino, and Graziani 
as Hoél. The Illustrated London News wrote of Carvalho: 

Possessed of youth, beauty, intelligence and feeling, she is a captivating 
actress, and as a singer of the florid school we have never heard her superior. 
She warbles like a nightingale, and her long-drawn notes and dying closes are 
as pathetic as her brilliant flights are exhilarating. 


1861 

On May 14 a virtually unknown soprano, just eighteen, made her 
début as Amina in La Sonnambula. Her name was Adelina Patti. The 
Times critic wrote: 


A new Amina does not usually excite much curiosity among the fre- 
quenters of the opera. There have been since the days of Malibran so many 
Aminas, and nineteen out of twenty of them commonplace. . .. The most 
prudent way to obtain an impartial and indulgent hearing for a new aspirant 
to lyric honours is to say nothing in advance. Mr Gye adopted this course of 
action, or inaction, with regard to a very young lady who made her first 
appearance last night . . . and who we may add at once created such a sensa- 
tion as has not been paralleled for years. Is Mile Adelina Patti a phenomenon? 
Decidedly yes. Is she a perfect artist? Decidedly no. How can a girl of 
scarcely eighteen summers have reached perfection in an art so difficult? It is 
simply impossible. We are almost inclined to say that she is something better 
than perfect; for perfection at her age could be little less than mechanical, 
and might probably settle down at last into a cold abstraction or mere 
commonplace technical correctness. . . . ‘Ah, non credea’ was given with the 
surest expression, and ‘Ah, non giunge’ with wonderful brilliancy, at the 
second verse rendered more brilliantly by a variety of new ornaments, the high 
E flat and the F again successfully attacked, and the whole crowned with a 
neat, equal and powerful shake, upon the penultimate note—which considering 
that the air was sung in the original key of B flat, was a feat of no small 
peril. ... If Mlle Patti will rightly estimate the enthusiasm caused by her 
first appearance before the most generous although perhaps the most jaded of 
operatic publics, and—not regarding herself as faultless—study her art with 
increased assiduity, a bright future is in store for her. If on the other hand— 
but we would rather not contemplate the opposite contingency. 


On July 6 of the same year Patti sang Zerlina in the first of three 
performances of Don Giovanni in which the great Grisi was singing her 
last Donna Annas. Grisi’s actual farewell took place on July 24 when she 
sang the first act of Norma and the first and third acts of Les Huguenots. 
The Illustrated London News wrote: 

As might be expected there was an overflowing house. She was greeted 
on her entrance with loud and prolonged applause; and when she came 
forward at the final fall of the curtain, to take leave of the audience, there 
was a scene of extraordinary excitement. The house rang with: acclamations; 
bouquets were showered upon the stage and the ladies as well as the gentle- 
men, stood up and waved their hats and handkerchiefs. These demonstrations 
brought her three times before the curtain, and when she retired for the last 
time she seemed quite overcome with agitation. 


Stars of the Gye régime at Covent Garden 

Emilio -Naudin (tenor), Adelina Patti, Francesco Graziani (baritone), 
Therese Tietjens, Theodor Wachtel (tenor), Pauline Lucca, Emma Albani, 
Christine Nilsson, Zélia Trebelli 
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1863 


The Austrian soprano Pauline Lucca, who almost equalled Patti in 
popularity during her seasons in London, made her début on July 18 as 
Valentine in Les Huguenots. The Illustrated London News wrote: 


She is exceedingly handsome, of low stature—not taller indeed than 
Adelina Patti—and therefore it might be supposed better fitted for the sock 
than the buskin; but it is not so; she is most at home, it appears, in the 
highest walk of lyrical tragedy. As Valentine she fully realised the grandeur 
of Meyerbeer’s lofty and impassioned heroine. Her voice has nothing of the 
smallness of her stature. It is a pure soprano of great power, volume and 
compass, sufficient to give expression to the utmost intensity of passion. She 
has a speaking countenance, a queenlike air, a dignity and grace in all her 
movements. 


1869 

The famous impresario Colonel Mapleson, who had been running 
the rival opera house at Her Majesty’s in the Haymarket, joined forces 
with Gye. They pooled their singers and repertories, and rid themselves 
of the great conductor Costa, replacing him by Arditi. The company 
included the sopranos Patti, Tietjens, Christine Nilsson, Lucca, Ilma di 
Murska ; the tenors Mongini, Naudin and Tamberlik ; and the basses and 
baritones Graziani, Cotogni, Santley, Bagagiolo, Tagliafico and Ciampi. 
The season opened on March 30 with a performance of Norma with 
Tietjens in the title role, Sinico as Adalgisa, Mongini as Pollione and 
Fuli as Oroveso. The Illustrated London News wrote: 


The tragic dignity and vocal power of Mdlle Tietjens’s performance were 
again admirably displayed, although under some occasional disadvantage from 
a cold. Signor Mongini sang with those inequalities of style which are so 
provoking in one whose great natural gifts should have rendered him the 
finest tenor singer of the age. Those exquisite and rare high chest notes which 
he possesses produced the usual impression, especially in the cavatina, ‘Meco 
all’ altar’, in which the high C told, as usual, with electrical effect. In many 
passages, too, Signor Mongini sang with t dramatic power and much 
pathetic expression—frequently, indeed, so finely as to induce wonder at the 
spasmodic coarseness of other passages. Mdlle Sinico, perhaps the best of 
Adalgisas, sang so admirably throughout the opera as to divide with the 
heroine the applause of the evening. The Oroveso of Signor Foli also was as 
impressive and efficient as on any former occasion. Signor Arditi and the 
principal singers were all warmly welcomed on their first appearance. 


1872 

The Gye-Mapleson coalition lasted only two seasons, and in 1871 
Gye was again in sole command in Bow Street. In 1872 a Canadian 
soprano, Marie Louise Cecile Emylie de Lajeunesse, better known as 
Emma Albani, made her début. Like Patti, her first role was Amina in 
La Sonnambula: 

To a very prepossessing personal appearance and unrestrained grace of 
action, Mdlle Albani adds the possession of a voice of exquisite quality, the 
pure melodious charm of which is yet allied to sufficient power for the 
effective execution of the most brilliant and florid bravura passages. That her 
natural gifts have been highly cultivated in tuition, and improved by the 
singer’s intelligence, was manifested in every point of her ‘ormance. The 
delivery of the first few bars of simple recitative at once manifested the beauty 
and sympathetic tone of the voice and the accuracy of her intonation; and 
the applause which followed these initiatory phrases was significant of the 
recognition of an artist of an exceptionally high class. The compass com- 
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Lilli Lehmann as Isolde 


manded by Mdlle Albani is upwards 
of two octaves, extending to E flat in 
alt. The genial expression thrown 
into the earlier music of Amina—the 
cavatina, ‘Come per me sereno’, and 
the duets with Elvino, ‘Prendi 
Yannel’’ and ‘Son geloso’—was ad- 
mirably contrasted by the despair and 
pathos of the subsequent scenes. The 
touching simplicity with which the 
prayer, ‘Gran’ Dio’, was_ gently 
breathed forth manifested deep, 
earnest feeling; and in this and other 
instances was particularly observable 
the singer’s admirable sostenuto, and 
the power of prolonging a note, even 
in the highest range and pianissimo, 
without the slightest fluctuation. An- 
other marked impression was pro- 
duced by the affecting tenderness of 
the passage, ‘Ah! non credea’; and 
this was strongly contrasted by the 
brightness infused into the subsequent 
music expressive of Amina’s restoration to Elvino’s love and confidence; the 
final rapturous bravura, ‘Ah! non giunge’, having been executed with finished 
none and impulsive brilliancy. The success of the singer was great and 
complete. 





1875 


After many broken promises, a Wagner opera was at last heard at 
Covent Garden—Lohengrin, which was sung in Italian on May 8. 
Herman Klein wrote: 

The whole house was packed; I have never sat a,10ng a more excited 
crowd, and the Germans seemed everywhere in the majo.ity—ready moreover 
to hush down the slightest attempt at applause. ... The Herald’s fanfare 
might suggest a mundane ring, but his recitative did not; nor did that of 
King Henry, in whom I barely recognised the familiar voice of Bagagiolo. 
Then entered the slow-moving Elsa in the person of Albani who had hitherto 
been limited to Lucias and Gildas; and what a metamorphosis was there! 
Lohengrin’s arrival was not untinged with disappointment; for the welcoming 
chorus had been half-ruined by the flat intonation of the incompetent Italians; 
and now the poor swan was compelled to listen to a knight in silver armour, 
who looked a picture, but was afflicted with Nicolini’s persistent wobble. 


1884 

The summer performances of Italian opera were interspersed with a 
series of performances of German opera by a company under the musical 
direction of Hans Richter. Lohengrin, Meistersinger, Tristan, Der 
fliegende Holliinder, Tannhduser, Fidelio and Freischiitz were given, and 
among the artists heard were Lilli Lehmann, Schuch-Proska, Albani, 
Gudehus, Scheidemantel, Reichmann and Wiegand. Tristan was attacked 
by most of the British critics; The Telegraph called it ‘the ripest fruit 
from a tree of good and evil, especially evil’. 
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1888 


Augustus Harris began his short but brilliant régime at Covent 
Garden during which the Royal Italian Opera became the Royal Opera. 
During the years 1888-96 Melba, the De Reszkes, Nordica, Plancon, 
Maurel, Calvé, the Ravogli sisters and many others gave performances 
of a high standard. Wagner triumphed, Verdi suffered a partial eclipse, 
and the Italian verismo composers, Puccini, Mascagni and Leoncavallo 
enjoyed a great vogue. So did French opera. 


1894 
Falstaff received its first performance on May 19. The Times wrote: 


On Saturday night a thoroughly representative audience of English 
musicians endorsed fully and heartily the verdict of all competent Continental 
critics concerning Verdi's Falstaff. And this masterpiece of comic music was 
most enthusiastically received. Quite unequivocal was the success of the beauti- 
ful work with those whose opinion is of consequence, whether in gallery or 
stalls. But it remains to be seen whether the subscribers and the fashionable 
world in public will care for an opera which, since it contains no dull 
moments, allows no opportunities for comfortable conversation during the 
music. 


1900 

Tosca, with Ternina in the title role, De Lucia as Cavaradossi and 
Scotti as Scarpia had its first performance in London on July 12. The 
Telegraph wrote: 

The music of the second act is far more powerful generally speaking than 
the first; it must be pronounced eloquently suggestive from first to last, but 
especially should attention be paid to the orchestra throughout the scene in 
which Scarpia presses his suit upon Tosca: nothing more sinister has, we 
should say, been achieved in music. 


1902 

On May 14 a new Italian tenor made his début as the Duke in 
Rigoletto, Enrico Caruso. Klein wrote: 

His success was unmistakable, but not everyone in the audience realised 


his possibilities. During the season he earned more and more applause every 
time he was heard, but he did not cause a rush to the box office. 


1904 

On the opening night of the season Don Giovanni was revived con- 
ducted, not as usual by the Italian Mancinelli, but by Richter. The role 
of Donna Anna was sung by Emmy Destinn, making her. début. The 
Telegraph wrote: 

A new spirit was apparent in the orchestra, on the stage and in the 
audience. For many years any off-night was good enough for Don Giovanni, 
any cast was adequate, and a conductor competent. Some of the most dismal 
and faded scenery was brought forth on occasion to furnish an apology for 


stage setting; and the public, as a rule stayed away. It was different last 
evening, when a large and distinguished audience listened to music played and 
sung to a great extent in a manner that matched its transcendent merits, and 
looked upon scenery that charmed the eye and suggested the desired 
atmosphere. 
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According to Klein, Destinn was: 
Another rich soprano of the Tietjens and Lucca type; an actress of con- 

summate ability, a splendid Mozart singer, in a word, the admirable very nearly 

perfect Donna Anna, and with no lack of freshness in her round penetrating 

tones. 

1907 

In the German season presented during January and February by a 
company under the management of Ernest van Dyck, Nikisch made his 
London début as an operatic conductor, directing Tristan on January 15. 
The Globe wrote: 

His success was absolute and complete, and the entire performance, thanks 
to his influence and to the splendid work done by the singers (Litvinne, Brema, 
Van Dyck, Kiess, von Krauss) and orchestra, was one of the best ever heard 
in London. 

(to be concluded) 


PEOPLE : xxxiii. 


Luchino Visconti 
by William Weaver 


The Don Carlos which Luchino Visconti is staging at Covent Garden 
this month will be his sixth opera production—his first outside Italy, 
and his first without Maria Meneghini Callas as star. Though he has been 
an ardent opera-goer since childhood (his grandfather and uncle were, 
successively, Sovrintendenti of La Scala), it was only after he was already 
widely acclaimed for his work in films and the legitimate theatre that 
Visconti turned his hand to opera. But his success in this field, too, was 
immediate and—more than that—effective. Opera production in Italy has 
taken on a new lease of life, has assumed a new importance and dignity 
since Visconti inaugurated La Scala’s 1954-55 season with a stately, sober, 
and thrilling version of Spontini’s La Vestale. 

In private life a quiet, composed gentleman who looks younger than 
his fifty-two years, Visconti is electrifying in the theatre or on the film- 
set. His first film, Ossessione, was made in 1942, ran into trouble with 
Fascist censorship (he was later jailed by the Nazis for his work with the 
Underground), and became a landmark in the neo-realismo movement. 
His first theatre p:oductions, of plays previously forbidden by the 
Fascists, set the tone of Italian post-war theatre. 

Then, one evening Visconti went with some friends to see Norma at 
the Rome Opera. As usual, he sat in the front row in order to watch the . 
singers’ acting. The Norma was the then relatively unknown Callas ; and 
Visconti realized at once her enormous dramatic capacity. They met at 
that time and became friends, discussed plans for future collaboration. 
But it wasn’t until the Vestale production that these plans actually bore 
fruit. 

Callas is the first to give Visconti credit for his developing her as an 
actress. After La Vestale came the even more demanding revival of La 
Sonnambula, in which Visconti was bent on re-creating the operatic 
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‘atmosphere’ of the early 19th century. So Callas had to be, simul- 
taneously, the prima donna in the great tradition and the tender Amina. 
Guided by Visconti, Callas carried out the assignment and had a triumph. 
Her triumph was even greater in Visconti’s production of La Traviata 
(La Scala, May, 1955), which had an unprecedented number of perform- 
ances in two seasons, and in last year’s Anna Bolena of Donizetti, which 
is also being revived at La Scala this month. 

The imprint of Visconti’s personality is clearly stamped on all his 
productions, and it is obvious that he has very specific ideas of what 
opera is and how it should be produced. Though each opera he has done 
presented special problems which were resolved in different ways, the 
solutions were always ‘operatic’. For a producer coming to opera after 
having done Tennessee Williams, Chekhov, and Arthur Miller, Visconti 
is surprisingly faithful to his composers—not so surprising, really, when 
one knows that he is an enthusiastic amateur musician and studied the 
piano and cello as a child. The music never suffers at the expense of the 
staging ; singers are allowed to sing; and there is never that distracting 
hurly-burly of supers with which some producers try to ‘enliven’ opera. 

But Visconti’s productions are distinguished by more than his respect 
for music. He believes in ‘old-fashioned’ staging, in placing the opera in 
its historical context. La Sonnambula’s story was played against a papier- 
maché, post-card Switzerland, deliberately theatrical, with a simplicity 
suited to Bellini’s limpid music and Felice Romani’s artless, engaging 
text. The Anna Bolena, on the other hand, was true ‘grand opera’, with 
imposing sets, velvets and satins and pearls (restrained by the sombre 
greys and black of the scenery)—this was the forgotten Donizetti of 
works like Lucrezia Borgia and Poliuto. 

The problems posed by Don Carlos are, as Visconti quickly became 
aware when he started planning the present production, quite different. 
This opera is not typically 19th century, not really ‘grand opera’ (though 
it was written for the Paris Opéra, which Verdi so detested), not typically 
Verdian, one might even say. 

‘Don Carlos is a less romantic Verdi,’ Visconti said recently, ‘an 
opera in which the composer makes a concentrated effort to penetrate the 
text . . . and the result is a curious, fascinating mixture of the Paris style 
of the period and an intimate, psychological—if you'll forgive the word 
—drama.” 

In agreement with the conductor, Carlo Maria Giulini, the Covent 
Garden Don Carlos will include the usually-cut first act (suppressed by 
Verdi himself after the unsuccessful Paris premiére), which is laid in the 
forest of Fontainebleau. In addition to giving the audience some charm- 
ing music, this restoration offers the producer the opportunity to contrast 
the colourful, light-hearted atmosphere of the French court with the 
ascetic, stern court of Philip II—for which Visconti has gone to El Greco 
and other Spanish painters of the period. 

Though, until he arrived in London a few weeks ago, Visconti had 
never seen a performance at the Royal Opera House, he is enthusiastic 


Visconti during a rehearsal of ‘La Vestale’ at the Scala. Maria Callas left, 
Antonino Votto right 
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Luchino Visconti 


about working there and a great 
admirer of the London theatre. 
Last autumn, when he was in Ber- 
lin staging Hans Henze’s ballet 
Dance Marathon (for which he 
wrote the libretto), Visconti spent 
every free evening going to the 
theatre, especially to see the Brecht 
performances by the Berliner En- 
semble. In all probability, Visconti 
will do his share of theatre-going in 
London, too. Though he has visited 
England a number of times, he 
doesn’t know it well and had 
planned to do some touring after 
Don Carlos opens; but instead he 
has to fly back to Italy, where he 
is inaugurating the ‘Festival of Two 
Worlds’ in Spoleto with a new pro- 
duction of Verdi’s Macbeth. Vis- 
conti is preparing the Spoleto visitors for a shock: Macbeth will be 
done in 19th century costumes, not Shakesperian, but truly Verdian. 





Opera on the Gramophone 
5— Don Carlos’ 


by the Earl of Harewood 


If frustration is at its most complete with opportunities irrevocably 
missed, then the gramophone has an outstanding contribution to make to 
the literature of frustration. Between 1869 and 1884, Don Carlos was 
performed at La Scala no fewer than 67 times in four different seasons 
and two different versions*, and the different casts included such names 
as Stolz, d’Angeri, Pasqua, Tamagno, Kaschmann, Lhérie, Silvestri and 
Navarini ; only Kaschmann and Navarini ever recorded any of the music. 
In 1912, when Russ, Magliulo, de Muro, Galeffi and de Angelis sang the 
work there, the gramophone was comparatively established, and over the 
years they left their impressions of the opera on disc. The 1920 Metro- 
politan production (the first there), had Ponselle, Matzenauer, Martinelli, 
de Luca, Didur (two years later, Chaliapin) and Rothier in the cast, and 
at least produced ‘O don fatale’, the tenor-baritone duet, and Posa’s death 
scene for records—Chaliapin had earlier recorded ‘Dormiro sol’ and so 
had Rothier, the Grand Inquisitor of the cast. Only one of Toscanini’s 
Scala 1926—he had Scacciati, Cobelli, the French tenor Trantoul, 


*See vocal score for details, or article in OPERA, January 1951. References 
here are to five-act version. 
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The cast of the first performance of ‘Don Carlos’ at La Scala, March 25, 
1868. Theresa Stolz (Elisabetta di Valois), Mlle Destin (Eboli), Giuseppe 
Fancelli (Carlos), Sgr Miller (Posa), Sgr Junca (Philip), Sgr Collini 
(Grand Inquisitor) 











S0NSE PRON “DON CARLOS.” AT THEE BOTAL PTALICN OF tRs.—con seer meer, 


‘Don Carlos’ at Covent Garden, 1867. The principal singers were Pauline 
Lucca, Mme Fricci, Emilio Naudin, Francesco Grazziani 


Galeffi and Pasero—made Don Carlos records, apart that is to say 
from a young mezzo-soprano who took over Eboli at later perform- 
ances ; her name was Ebe Stignani and it was her Scala début. Not until 
the now famous Florence revival in 1950, when Serafin mounted the five- 
act version in a performance I was lucky enough to see, did the gramo- 
phone begin to take the opera seriously; Caniglia, Stignani, Picchi, 
Silveri, Christoff, Neri sang in Florence, and this cast, with the substitu- 
tion of Rossi-Lemeni for Christoff and Previtali for Serafin recorded the 
opera complete for Cetra. Bing initiated his Metropolitan career later the 
same year with a meticulously prepared revival of the opera, and Rigal/ 
Steber, Barbieri/Thebom, Bjérling/Tucker, Merrill/Silveri, Siepi/Hines, 
Hines/Hotter, with Stiedry as conductor (most of them made records) 
ensured the work a number of performances at a time when it was 
becoming accepted all over Europe as one of the operas whose revival 
with a good cast was most likely to produce both critical esteem and 
box office success. 

Each of the complete recordings is of the four-act version, and each 
has a good cast; Cetra’s is given above, HMV has Stella, Nicolai, Filip- 
peschi, Gobbi, Christoff, Neri, the Rome Opera’s Chorus and Orchestra, 
and is conducted by Santini. Each takes eight sides, but HMV is much 
the newer and better engineered and seems to me quite a bit the better 
conceived, more lively performance of the two, moreover with a distinct 
edge over its rival amongst the men of the cast, right down to Clabassi’s 
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excellent Frate. Nicolai is good as Eboli, but Stignani in this role remains 
unapproached in the post-war period. Caniglia, experienced and authori- 
tative though she is, tackled Elizabeth for the gramophone late in her 
career, and she is vocally less fluent than Stella, who is near the beginning 
of hers but manages to invest the last act with remarkable pathos and 
vocal beauty. Both sets omit the Fontainebleau act, with its important 
first (and only complete) statement of the exquisite love theme and the 
opera thus loses the all-important lyrical, sunny opening to an action that 
is later consistently gloomy and oppressed. Certain unimportant cuts, 
involving repeats, are common to both sets. Cetra in addition leaves out 
the concluding section of IV ii (the invasion of the prison by the mob; 
even the Florence 1950 production omitted this); and makes three size- 
able cuts in Act V. HMV is more severe, cutting Don Carlos’s swoon in 
the middle of the love duet (II ii); two sections of the scene in the 
Queen’s garden (III i), as well as a couple of pages in the scene between 
Elizabeth and Philip (IV i), this last to my mind a particularly damaging 
loss ; a page goes from the final duet (V). As if to make amends, HMV 
includes the mob scene at the end of IV ii. 


There is no recording that I can trace of the original version of Don 
Carlos’s ‘To la vidi’, but of the 1884 revision (transposed down, simplified 
and with a new dramatic recitative, ‘Io ho perduta’, to fit the changed 
dramatic situation) de Muro has left a full-blooded if unsubtle perform- 
ance. Bjérling in a Victor disc of miscellaneous excerpts takes the aria 
briskly, but his glowing tone and the fervour of the singing make this 
into more than just a souvenir of Bing’s opening night at the Met. The 
aria is followed by the duet for Don Carlos and Posa, ‘Dio che nell’ alma 
infondere’, which is to serve as a ‘friendship motif’ for the rest of the 
opera. Bjérling and Merrill give a good account of it, but not so good as 
to eclipse memories of the marvellous performance by Martinelli and De 
Luca, as masterly an exhibition of Verdian style as of sheer singing, and 
better even than the enjoyable Caruso-Scotti version. 

To the charge that Verdi failed when providing music for ‘social 
occasions’, the lie direct is given in the scene outside the Convent of San 
Giusto (II ii), with its decorative Canzone del Velo and the evocative 
conversational music for Elizabeth, Eboli and Posa, constructed on a 
musical basis not unlike the last scene of Ballo. The most brilliant 
version of Eboli’s taxing song is by Blanche Thebom, whose record 
suffers only because it omits the page’s part in the refrain to each verse 
(I underestimated this imaginative singing when reviewing it for OPERA 
some years ago, and hope I can here make amends). Posa’s romance, 
‘Carlo ch’é sol il nostro amore’, has been recorded with ideal poise and 
polish by the great Giuseppe Kaschmann ; a rarity in its original form, 
it has been re-issued on HRS3004, but should be played much faster 
than 334 if it is to sound, as it surely must, in the original key. 

Act II scene ii ends with the sombre, impressive encounter of Philip 
and Posa, which has only once been recorded separately, by Dalberg and 
Horand in German. Unfortunately, I have not managed to hear this war- 
time disc, but if it is anything like as good as Dalberg’s monologue, it 
would be a valuable addition to any collection. The duet, with its clash 
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Giovanni Martinelli as Carlos at 
the Metropolitan, 1920 







of personality, its subtleties of feel- 
ing, is perfectly realized in the 
HMYV set, where Santini’s shaping 
of the scene is as much to be 
admired as the splendid singing. 


There are no separate recordings 
of Act III, but Act IV contains the 
most celebrated pages in the opera, 
and even Verdi never surpassed the 
first and more extended of its two 
scenes. On records, far the most 
popular section of the opera is 
Philip’s great monologue, to the 
bass what ‘Casta diva’ is to the 
soprano; its simultaneous evoca- 
tion of dignity, loneliness and sheer 
despair is as much a test of artistry 
as are its musical difficulties of 
vocal equipment and _ technique. 
Comparisons are unavoidable, but 
amongst acoustics Plancon’s, made 
in 1907, is outstanding (it is avail- 
able now on CSLP. 500). He sings 
in French, the opera’s original 
language, with a fullness and beauty of sound, a nobility of style, a 
smoothness of execution that have to be heard to be believed. Behind the 
elegance of address—and elegance alone would be Verdi in terms of 
Gounod—the drama is present in all its intensity, hard and structural, the 
bones under the flesh. Rothier is rotund and dull. Kniipfer vocally fine 
and musically slipshod, but Navarini, the 1884 Inquisitor, triumphs with 
some splendid singing over piano accompaniment and ancient recording 
(the disc is a great rarity). Journet sings in Italian at rather a fast tempo, 
but his expressive, muscular singing makes this perhaps the most enjoy- 
able after Plancon’s among acoustic recordings. 

The acoustics are all single-sided, begin at the voice part and make 
small cuts. Most of the electricals are either complete (A) or else omit 
part of the orchestral prelude (B). I would choose three to join Plangon 
and Journet. The great French singer Vanni Marcoux (singing Basilio and 
Don Giovanni, Colline and Golaud, Mephistophélés and Iago; was he 
bass or baritone?) has made a recording (A) which at first seems unspec- 
tacular but which in a peculiarly satisfactory way generates drama 
through pure, cultivated singing. He sings in French, the voice is lighter 
than would be an Italian bass’s, but the fesult is most beautiful and 
moving, and the re-issue (French HMV) well worth importing. Christoff 
creates a superb Philip in the HMV set, a true psychological study of an 
intelligent tyrant in his turn in the grip of a greater tyranny than he 
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controls. An earlier recording of the monologue (DB21007: B) is no less 
good; the atmosphere of mystery and isolation is obtained through 
meticulous phrasing and imaginative vocal colour, never by extra-musical 
means. There remains Ezio Pinza, who first recorded the music about 30 
years ago. DB1087, starting at ‘Dormiro sol’, exhibits a richness of sound 
that is without rival among electrically recorded basses. To quality of 
voice add a smooth technique and a sense of musical purpose that are 
quite exceptional in themselves, and you get a performance that is 
irresistible. He repeated the scene on an American Army V-Disc about 
1944 (B), and again about ten years later on RCA.RB16040 (A). Vocally 
this most recent stands up well unless you compare it directly with the 
older versions, and artistically it is hard to beat. 

German-singing basses have recorded it repeatedly, but Strienz 
(A & B), Greindl (A) and Frick (A) reveal qualities better suited to 
Wagner and Lortzing than to Verdi. Szekely (A) did it recently in Hun- 
garian, with a less than top-rate recording but on an enviably big scale. 
Kipnis’s voice is a superb instrument, but some sentimentality towards the 
end mars an otherwise impressive performance (B). Frederick Dalberg 
(B) avoids any temptation of this sort and sings with great understanding 
and distinction—the best German version. 

Amongst ‘also-ran’ Italian versions, I did not care too much for 
Tajo’s disjointed singing on Victor (A), nor for a slender performance by 
Kim Borg (A), nor for the heavy-weight melodramatic singing of 
de Angelis (B). Arie (A) sings beautifully even if tension diminishes before 
the end, but on both Siepi’s records (A) there is more evidence of good 
vocalism than of strong character. 
Pasero’s voice is full and resonant, 
the phrasing musical and expansive, 
and only a feeling that this was a 
splendid bass singer rather than 
Philip looking into the gloomy re- 
cesses of his heart, keeps me from 
adding it to the ‘short list’. Exactly 
the opposite considerations—a ten- 
dency to sacrifice pitch and line to 
declamation—stands in the way of 
Rossi-Lemeni’s otherwise very fine 
performance in the Cetra set. 

It is extraordinary that the scene 
between Philip and the Inquisitor, 
this clash of old and young con- 
servative—the Inquisitor inflexible 
and admitting only black and 
white, the King guided as much by 
intelligence as by rule—has never 
attracted the attention of the com- 





Giuseppina Cobelli as Eboli at the 
Scala, 1927 







































Cesare Siepi as Philip, Robert 
Merrill as Posa 


panies, apart from a single German 
version. It is excellently served in 
both complete sets, in each of 
which Neri’s is a performance of 
which the anti-clerical Verdi could 
have approved. 

The whole of IV i has been 
recorded in German by Hilde 
Konetzni, Hoengen, Oeggl, Perner- 
storfer, Alexander Welitsch ; it may 
not be wholly Italianate Verdi, but 
it shows two of the finest of post- 
war Viennese artists at their warm- 
est and most womanly. I like es- 
pecially the second half, with the 
Quartet, one of Verdi’s most won- 
derful ensembles, and Hoengen’s ‘O don fatale’, a tremendous perform- 
ance, full of insight and an object lesson in how translation can be made 
to sound as convincing as the original. 

‘O don fatale’ is justly famous in and out of context. Written in 
A flat, the tessitura is frighteningly high for a true mezzo and a number 
of sopranos have sung it at one time or another—at La Scala, Toscanini 
had Cobelli, renowned for Kundry, Sieglinde, Tosca, Minnie and Traviata. 
Unfortunately she made only one record. Of those who put it down 
from A flat to F, Castagna exhibits an opulent voice but tends to chop 
up the phrases; and Offers sings with smooth, pure tone, albeit a trifle 
dully. In spite of cuts, weak top notes and an undramatic approach, 
Clara Butt is interesting, especially for the rich, even sound in the section 
beginning ‘O mia Regina’. Much the same applies to Marion Anderson, 
whose great voice and solid singing make up for interpretation which may 
not belong to the theatre but is never dull. Onegin puts it down a tone, 
and her brilliant vocalism conveys a curiously superficial, almost flippant 
view of Eboli at this moment of crisis. The rest stick to the original 
key: Fremstad to surprisingly dull effect; Thebom without the con- 
viction or ease she displays in the Canzone del Velo; Médl with great 
sense of drama but too much emphasis on German words; Riinger (in 
the Vienna revival of 1931), also in German, and with a convincing 
cantabile line. There remain the excellent Hoengen mentioned above; 
Klose, big scale, in German and enormously convincing; Simionato, 
capable and satisfying; and the irresistible Stignani, who sings the aria 
as if it had no difficulties whatsoever. Her shining C fiat is rare enough 
in itself, but the voice has power throughout its compass, the phrasing is 
noble, and the performance altogether one of puissant authority. I 
thought her record unrivalled until I recently heard Frida Leider’s, which 
shows such understanding of Eboli’s situation that what can sound like 
melodramatic expression becomes tragedy. 
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Posa’s death scene divides into two parts, the first an aria beginning 
‘Per me giunto e il di supremo’ (1), the second ‘O Carlo ascolta’ (2). 
Amongst recent recordings, nobody has combined the two as successfully 
as Gobbi, either in his late war-time disc, or in the complete set, where 
his singing is altogether a tower of strength. Reinmar does it capably 
enough in German, and Merrill, without quite Gobbi’s identification with 
music and role, sings it smoothly and richly. Battistini exhibits his cus- 
tomary ease of production, but the characterization is stronger than 
usual, the smooth ‘Per me giunto’ contrasting vividly with a dramatic 
‘O Carlo ascolta’, full of colour, parlando sentences and some exquisitely 
musical portamenti towards the end. My own favourites among acoustic 
recordings are those by Giuseppe de Luca, emotionally as unforced as 
vocally, the line as firm and expressive as the Scala cellos, the singing full 
of exquisite detail (like the touching effect of the alternative E flat at the 
end of ‘Carlo mio, a me porgi Ja man’). 


Giraldoni, the original Scarpia, has done (1) unremarkably apart 
from a startlingly articulated trill; Ruffo’s is altogether too strenuously 
sung; but Scotti’s elegant 1905 version has impeccable line and refine- 
ment. Schlusnus gets shortened versions of both arias onto one side, but 
the beautiful voice is offset by less than musical singing. There are elec- 
tricals of (2): Silveri’s is efficient; Baylé’s long on singing, short on 
characterization ; Bechi’s made when his voice was at its best. A 1901 
Zonophone by Lelio Casini, the teacher of Ruffo, gave me great pleasure. 


Act V begins with Elizabeth’s extended aria, ‘Tu che la vanita’, which 
has recently become something of a recording favourite but was vir- 
tually ignored in acoustic days, except by Giannina Russ, whose perform- 
ance I have not managed to hear. With so high a general standard, I 
cannot recommend Ellabelle Davis’s unidiomatic performance, Steber’s 
fluent but cruelly abbreviated version, even Joan Hammond’s clear 
accurate singing. Three are outstanding: Grandi’s (DB6631), Brouwen- 
stijn’s (Philips) and Seinemeyer’s (Parlophone). Grandi’s is on a huge scale, 
with big phrasing and pulsating tone—a thrilling performance in the 
grand manner by that rarity, a genuine Verdi dramatic soprano. Both 
the other sopranos rely on pianissimi as much as on full-throated power, 
but each has penetrated deep inside the character to reveal the whole 
pathos of Elizabeth’s situation—the French princess in hostile, intractible 
Spain, married to the father of the man she loves. Brouwenstijn’s moving 
singing is very well accompanied and technically there is no comparison 
with Seinemeyer’s 1928 vintage—she died in 1929, still in the early stages 
of her career. But there is a uniquely tragic quality about. Seinemeyer’s 
singing, and such sensitive phrasing and such caressing, lovely tone 
should be more generally known. I wonder if, after the orchestra’s state- 
ment of the love theme, even Callas gets more heart-break into the single 
word ‘Francia’, with its overtones of remembered happiness. Somehow, 
Seinemeyer’s humanity in this music touches the right note on which to 
leave the recordings of Don Carlos; Verdi’s music, whether the issues 
are national, religious or political, never loses sight of the predicaments 
of a group of human beings whose private lives are overlaid by the 
public considerations with which they are involved. 
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NEWS 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Covent Garden. The new production of Tristan und Isolde will receive its 
first performance on June 4. The title roles will be sung by Sylvia Fisher and 
Ramon Vinay, that of Brangaene by Irene Dalis, mezzo-soprano of the Metro- 
politan and Stadtische Oper, Berlin, who is making her London début, Kur- 
wenal by Otakar Kraus and King Mark by James Pease. Rafael Kubelik will 
conduct, Christopher West produce, and the scenery and costumes are by 
Leslie Hurry. The revival of The Trojans on June 16, also under Kubelik, will 
be sung by substantially the same cast as last summer. In the Traviata revival 
on June 20, Maria Callas will sing Violetta for the first time in London, 
Cesare Valletti will be the Alfredo and Mario Zanasi Germont; Nicola 
Rescigno will conduct. 


We understand that the Ring cycles this year will once again be given in 
September and early October. Astrid Varnay will return to Covent Garden to 
sing Briinnhilde in both cycles. Richard Holm will sing Loge, Gottlob Frick 
Fasolt and Hagen, and Hotter, besides singing Wotan, will be heard as 
Gunther. Other singers appearing in the cycles will include Marianne Schech, 
Elisabeth Lindermeier, Maria von Ilosvay, Jon Vickers, Wolfgang Windgassen, 
Peter Klein, and Otakar Kraus. Rudolf Kempe will of course conduct. 


New Opera Company. The second London season by this company will 
open at Sadler’s Wells on July 21 and continue until August 2. The repertory 
will be Menotti’s The Unicorn, the Gorgon and the Manticore, Stravinsky’s 
The Soldier's Tale, Arthur Benjamin’s A Tale of Two Cities, Vaughan Wil- 
liams’s Sir John in Love, and Werner Egk’s Der Revisor, given as The Govern- 
ment Inspector (first performance in England). There are still some vacancies 
in the chorus for altos, tenors and basses; enquiries to the Secretary, New 
Opera Company Ltd., 89 Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 


The City Opera Club is to give two stage performances of Hugo Wolf’s 
Der Corregidor at the King George’s Hall on May 21 and 22. This will be 
performed as originaly composed for piano and voices. 


AMERICA 


Chicago. The 1958 season of the Lyric Opera of Chicago will open with a 
performance of Falstaff with Tito Gobbi in the title role and Renata Tebaldi 
as Mistress Ford; Tullio Serafin will conduct. Tebaldi will also be heard as 
Cio-Cio-San for the first time in America, with Giuseppe di Stefano as Pinker- 
ton. Other news from Chicago includes the announcement that two operas 
during the season will be conducted by Artur Rodzinski, and that Pino 
Donati, past Director of the Verona Arena, the San Carlos Opera in Lisbon 
and the Teatro Comunale, Bologna, has been appointed Musical Assistant to 
the General Manager, Carol Fox. 


Hartford University. The Opera Department of the University recently 
gave three performances of The Tales of Hoffmann in the English version by 
Julius Gutman. The production was by Elemer Nagy and the conductor was 
Moshe Paranov. 

The Juilliard School of Music, New York, gave three performances of 


Ariadne auf Naxos at the end of March, under the musical direction of 
Frederic Waldman; Frederic Cohen was the producer. 


The Opera Guide Theatre Company, New York, recently produced La 
Wally at the Carnegie Recital Hall. Pasquale Rubino was the conductor and 
the title role was sung by Gloria Cibelli. 
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‘The Tales of Hoffmann’ at Hartford University 


ARGENTINE 


Buenos Aires. The Teatro Colon has announced its plans for the first part 
of the 1958 season which will open on May 25 with Turandot (Inge Borkh, 
Irma Gonzalez, Flaviano Labd). This will be followed by Madama Butterfly 
(Antonietta Stella, Labd, Giuseppe Taddei) and Aida (Stella, Nell Rankin, 
Labo, Taddei, Giuseppe Modesti). During July and August Sir Thomas 
Beecham will conduct Ofello (Stella/Cesy Broggini, Ramon Vinay, Taddei, 
Modesti), Carmen (Jean Madeira, Broggini, Vinay, Taddei) and Samson et 
Dalilah (Blanche Thebom, Vinay, Taddei, Modesti). The repertory will also 
include Don Pasquale with Fernando Corena in the title role. Plans for th: 
German part of the season have not yet been announced. 


AUSTRALIA 


Melbourne. Under the auspices of the Moomba Festival, (‘“Moomba’ is 
an aboriginal word meaning ‘Get together and be happy’), the National Theatre 
Movement presented an open air performance of Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Pagliacci, on March 14. The Victorian Symphony Orchestra was under Dr 
Herman Schildberger and both operas were produced by Gertrude Johnson, 
the director of the Movement. The N.T.M. was founded in 1935 by Miss 
Johnson and its aim is to provide young Australians with the opportunity to 
develop their talent and gain stage experience in Opera, Drama and Ballet. 
As far as Opera goes, the N.T.M. activity culminated with a Command per- 
formance of The Tales of Hoffmann, presented before the Queen and the Duke 
of Edinburgh, during their visit in 1954. Among the singers, former members 
of N.T.M. who have achieved recognition abroad, are John Lanigan, Elizabeth 
Fretwell, Marie Collier, Albert Lance, Robert Allman and John Shaw. 

In_ the last few years, after the foundation of the Australian Elizabethan 
Trust Opera Company, the N.T.M. has restricted its activity to Melbourne 
only. In September it will present Lucia di Lammermoor as part of the 
Elizabethan Trust Opera season. Other operas, to be seen in Melbourne as 
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presented by the Trust, are Fidelio, Carmen, Lohengrin, The Barber of 
Seville and Peter Grimes, the last named for the first time in Australia.) 


Sylvia Fisher, a native of Melbourne, and Constance Shacklock, the Eng- 
lish mezzo, will come from London to star in the season. Australian singers 
Raymond Nilsson, tenor, and Robert Simmons, baritone (another former 
member of N.T.M.) will also return to their homeland to join the company. 

Peter Miadenov 


AUSTRIA 


Vienna. The absence of Karajan always seems to have a devastating effect 
on what happens (and should but doésn’t happen) at the Staatsoper. For one 
thing the standard of productions deteriorates when it is known that the 
‘chef’ is not watching from box No. 6. And there is an uncommon amount 
of confusion and last-minute replacements. Since Karajan is known as a 
meticulous planner who tries to arrange an orderly sequence of events weeks 
ahead, it can only be assumed that his very presence seems to be a sort of 
tonic or benzedrine that keeps people on their toes and things going. Granted 
that this is the season of sudden colds it must be asked whether the Staatsoper 
with its immense budget and financial potential must be run on such a 
precarious margin that the sudden indisposition of a secondary singer threatens 
to create havoc. At a recent performance of Don Giovanni, a standard work 
in the repertory, the indisposition of Masetto almost cancelled the performance 
until a substitute could be hastily summoned from Graz. It appeared that the 
Vienna State Opera has only two Masettos (and the other was singing at the 
Redoutensaal that night). A supposedly big Walkiire night turned into awkward 
melodrama when Siegmund, Sieglinde and the conductor fell ill. The evening 
was saved by Hilde Konetzni, that old trooper, who took over at an hour’s 
notice. There was a reversed run at the box office, lots of people trying to 
turn in their tickets. (They were out of luck, tickets being returned only when 
the performance is changed.) While the management cannot be blamed for an 
outbreak of flu, it must be seriously reprimanded for a doubtful practise 
which has happened several times in the past few weeks: a singer is announced 
though it is known that he or she are so sick that there is no reasonable — 
they are going to make it. The expected miracle doesn’t happen, and the 
singer (whose name on the programme sold lots of tickets five days earlier) 
never makes it. This is like putting a fine label on a mediocre bottle of wine 
and hoping that it will develop into a first-rate wine in the bottle. 


After his long America tour Karl Béhm conducted Elektra, one of his 
favourites and one of the best productions at the Staatsoper. Usually Béhm’s 
Elektra starts out with a terrific bang of the trumpets and keeps up its feverish 
pitch but this time Béhm didn’t seem in control of the orchestra at once and 
this lack of contact—not unreasonable after a long absence and no rehearsal— 
spread over to the stage where it adversely affected Goltz, Zadek and Héngen 
who have given admirable performances as Elektra, Chrysothemis and Klytem- 
nestra in the past. After a while things picked up, but then there was a new 
setback when Uhde appeared as a colourless, dull Orest which ruined the key 
scene of the opera. 

Goltz also sang a powerful, immensely intelligent Salome in a dramatic, 
beautiful performance conducted by Moralt. There were memorable moments 
between her and Hotter as Jochanaan. Hotter’s visually stunning appearance 
as he emerges out of the cistern is not followed by an anticlimax when he 
begins to sing the exposed part—a triumph to his intelligence and staying 
power. Lorenz gave a brilliant schizophrenic case history as Herod, another 
triumph of intellect over vocal matter. Milinkovic is perfect as the glamorous, 
hateful Herodias. The small parts were all well done and there was more light 
over Judaea. This Salome is going to make quite a stir at the Brussels Fair. 

Palestrina used to be a well-rounded production in Vienna, but 
Schlamperei and bad singing have caught up with it. A shame really, for the 
Philharmoniker play the beautiful score with great beauty under Moralt, and 
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both Patzak and Hotter are admirable as Palestrina and Borromeo. But there 
were dreadful moments in the Council act and I shall not add to the embar- 
rassment of the singers by mentioning their names. Another production on the 
road toward ruin is Meistersinger which was badly staged to begin with and 
which gets sloppier all the time. Musically this was a personal success for 
Joseph Keilberth, who brought out the lyrical and dramatic moments, though 
his reading was occasionally on the robust side. Keilberth knows the difficult 
trick of letting the orchestra float around the singers’ voices, yet despite this 
flexibility he is always in control; he must have learned this on the difficult 
playing fields of Bayreuth where many musical battles have been won. To sing 
the part of Sachs is a handicap race in Vienna where the cobbler-poet is 
associated with Schoeffler, and Neidlinger found this out as others have done 
before him. He isn’t much of a poet but gave a solid performance, marred 
only by too much forced mezzo voce singing and too little depth of characteri- 
zation. He is more subtle vocally but less convincing dramatically than two 
years ago in Bayreuth. No one comes near Frick’s Pogner now but his atten- 
tion seems to wander off while he sings those beautiful organ tones, and after 
a while the listener’s attention seems to wander off too. Very fine perform- 
ances were given by Windgassen, a sympathetic, elegant Stolzing, Dickie as 
David and Dénch as Beckmesser. Traute Richter knows the part of Eva well 
and there is nothing wrong with her singing except that her tremolo voice and 
coy manners become a little tiresome after a while. 

Hilde Zadek pulled off a tour de force by taking over Leonore in Fidelio 
for Leonie Rysanek on short notice and coming through with flying colours. 
She sang beautifully and acted movingly and this is going to be one of her 
best parts. Kempe conducted two Tannhduser performances which are dis- 
tinguished only for this fact; Kempe is able to get the orchestra out of a 
latent state of somnolence and make them play devotedly. He conducted a 
Rosenkavalier which brought several surprises. For once Béhme avoided noise 
and exaggeration; Ira Malaniuk was a handsome, well-singing Octavian, and 
Stich-Randall a pretty Sophie (though not singing quite as well as on her 
records). Leonie Rysanek sang the Marschallin. In the March issue of OPERA 
we expressed hope that Miss Rysanek, who then wasn’t very convincing in 
the part, would eventually mature into a great Marschallin. Miss Rysanek is 
maturing full speed after less than half a dozen performances. She threw 
caution overboard, sang with her usual, beautiful voice and began to grow 
into the part. Another year and she will be the Marschallin. 


The Volksoper continues to. perform Nabucco at least three times a week 
to sold-out houses. The ‘Va, pensiero’ never fails to excite the audience who 
always asks for and gets a repetition. Joseph Wechsberg 


GERMANY 


Bremen. Verdi's Macbeth was recently revived at the Stiidtheater with 
Caspar Broecheler in the title role and Liselotte Thomamiilier as Lady 
Macbeth. Heinz Wallberg was the conductor. 


Cologne. A new production of Parsifal was heard for the first time on 
April 7 under the musical direction of Wolfgang von der Nahmer; Wolf. 
Vélker was the producer. Karl Liebl sang the title role, Walburga Wegner was 
Kundry, Frans Andersson Amfortas and Wilhelm Schirp Gurnemanz. 


Dresden. Prokofiev's The Love of the Three Oranges was recently added 
to the repertory of the Staatsoper. Rudolf Neuhaus was the conductor and 
Hinko Leskovsek the producer. The leading roles were sung by Liselotte Enk, 
Ruth Lang, Manfred Huebner, Fritz Linke and Karl Ludwig Gottschall. 


Frankfurt. A new production of Cosi fan tutte at the Stiidtische Biihnen 
featured Claire Watson, Anny Schlemim, Barbara Wittelsberger, Heinz Hoppe, 
Ernst Gutstein and Georg Stern. Georg Solti was the conductor, Leopold 
Lindtberg the producer and Hein Heckroth the designer. 
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Hans Beirer as Otello, Josef Metter- 
nich as lago at Hamburg 


Gelsenkirchen. A new production 
of La Fanciulla del West was recently 
given with Marilyn Horne as Minnie, 
Erné Mehringer as Dick Johnson and 
Walter Pinkelberg as Jack Rance. 
Richard Heimes was the conductor, 
and Gustav Dehardes the producer. 

Hamburg. After Giinther Ren- 
nert’s production of Macbeth and 
Don Carlos some years ago, we had 
some reason to hope that a modern 
dramatic style of staging Verdi would 
be developed at the Hamburgische 
Staatsoper. It was because of these 
experiences that the Aida in the open- 
ing week of the new Hamburg opera 
house (Harro Dicks) came as such a 
great disappointment and that the 
production of Ballo in 1956 (Georg 
Hartmann) could only be regarded as 
a stylistic relapse. Now Otello came 
as the third new Verdi production Peer 
in the new house—only to become the third disappointment! The 
production by Ulrich Erfurth was not adequate to Verdi’s dramatic master- 
piece. The first act was clumsily managed and only in the handling of the 
soloists later in the evening was there any evidence of sound technique, though 
not of any great inspiration. The singers behaved in a deplorable way and 
were, in their acting, obviously not at all helped by the producer. Some 
pseudo-ballet scenes did all to distract from the music, and all in all we got 
back here what Rennert so successfully had thrown overboard. Dominik Hart- 
mann’s scenery, though very poor in the first and not fully adequate in the 
last act, was nevertheless the best this artist has done in Hamburg so far. 

Musically the evening was not as bad, though casting and singing were 
too uneven and unbalanced for any good Otello to result. As Otello, Hans 
Beirer shouted his way through the part. Josef Metternich sang very well, but 
he was the most harmless Iago I have ever heard. So it was Desdemona for 
whom we had to look for consolation. Edith Lang sang this part for the first 
time and poured out an endless stream of pianissimo sounds of ravishing 
beauty. Here is a real Verdi soprano with almost unlimited resources, singing 
with drive and beauty and an inner sense for cantilena. Smaller parts were 
well cast and sung with Kurt Ruesche as Cassio, Ernst Wiemann as Lodovico, 
and Cvetka Soucek as Emilia. Leopold Ludwig conducted with his usual power 
and dramatic drive, but with shrill contrasts in sound and tempi he was not 
especially successful with this late Verdi. Wolfgang Nélter 

ver. Recent events at the Landestheater have included performances 
of Janacek’s Aus einem Totenhaus, conducted by Johannes Schiiler, and a 
new production of Der Freischiitz by Peter Ebert, conductor Ernst Richter, 
with Herta Wilfert as Agathe. 

Leipzig. Recent guests at the Opera House have included Pavel Lissitsian 
who sang Amonasro, and a group of singers from the State Opera at Athens 
who appeared in Tosca and Un Ballo in Maschera. 

im. Berg’s Wozzeck was heard for the first time since the Hitler 
régime. The producer was Joachim Kiaiber, who was in charge of the last 
Mannheim production in 1932; Herbert Albert was the conductor. Willibald 
Vohla sang the title role, Elisabeth Thoma was Marie, Hasso Eschert the 
Tambourmajor, Bruno Manazza Hauptmann, Heinrich Hdlzlin the Doctor and 
Erika Ahsbahs Margret. Manon Lescaut was the next new production. It was 
sung by Arlene Slater-Stone, Ernst Kozub, Louis Roney and Thomas Thipton. 
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Above, A scene from ‘La Fanciulla del West’ at Gelsenkirchen ; below, 
the Olympia scene in ‘The Tales of Hoffmann’ at the Budapest State 
Opera 







































Munich. Egk’s Der Revisor recently received its first Munich perform- 
ance under the direction of the composer; Heinz Arnold was the producer. 
The leading roles were sung by Hanny Steffek, Lilian Benningsen, Richard 
Holm, Max Proebstl, Walter Carnuth, Karl Ostertag, Georg Wieter, Keith 
Engen, Kurt Wehofschitz and Karl Hoppe. After an interval of 15 years, 
Faust will be performed at the Staatsoper; Lovro von Matacic will conduct 
and Otto Erhardt will be the producer. The rebuilt Cuvilliéstheater is due to 
open its doors on June 14 with a production of Figaro. Between June 15 and 
19 there will be performances of Madama Butterfly, Manon Lescaut and 
Tosca at the Prinzregententheater by a company from the Rome Opera under 
Franco Capuana. 

Stuttgart. Giinther Rennert’s new production of Der Wildschiitz which 
will be heard at Edinburgh during the summer was given on March 15. The 
leading roles were sung by Lore Wissmann, Hetty Pliimacher, Frederike Sailer, 
Karl Schmitt-Walter, Fritz Wunderlich, and Fritz Linke; Ferdinand Leitner 
was the conductor. 


HUNGARY 


Budapest. Spring has been brightened with a performance of La Bohéme, 
the first revival of the 1957-8 season at the State Opera House. The cast was 
made up of young singers from the company, produced by Kalman Nadasdy 
and conducted by Janos Ferencsik. The performance was a success the like of 
which has not been seen here for years. Robert Ilosfalvy sang Rodolfo—a 
young tenor with a fine voice and strong dramatic sense—and Erzsi Hazy was 
an Italianate Mimi. This was followed with a further success in the revival 
of Gluck’s Orfeo, not performed here for some 30 years and in this perform- 
ance a triumph of teamwork. Of the solo singers, Magda Tiszay made a great 
impression with her deep, velvety contralto, while Julia Osvath was a poetic 
Eurydice and Erszi Hazy was a beautiful Amor. 

A number of guest artists have been seen in recent weeks. René Bianco, 
from Paris, made a striking impression as Amonasro with his strong, dramatic 
voice and good stage presence, though as Rigoletto he was more uncertain. 
His Scarpia was a great success. 

Erich Witte, popular here, added to his former triumphs with his Otello. 
His dramatic strength, his eloquent gestures and flashing eyes, his rich voice, 
all made an unforgettable impression. 
He also sang Riccardo in Ballo, but 
was unfortunately ill, though he re- 
fused to cancel the performance and 
his top notes suffered accordingly. 
Because of this he left Budapest 
earlier than had been intended, so 
that we had to be disappointed of his 
long awaited Tannhauser. 

Lucia Stanescu, from Rumania, 
visited us for the first time and made 
a good impression for her beautiful 
voice and Italianate style. Her roles 
included Mimi, Tatiana, Cherubino 
and Marguérite. Outstanding among 
visiting Russian artists has beer 
Tamara Szorokina, an_ excellent 
Tatiana. Here was a voice of real 
beauty, perfectly controlled. 

Tibor Nadas 


Magda Tiszay as Orfeo, Julia 
Osvath as Eurydice at the Budapest 
State Opera 













































ITALY 


Milan. The Piccola Scala has revived Piccinni’s La Buona Figliuola, 
following a score almost identical with that used last year. It has been well 
received, and it will be a good idea if the same edition can definitely remain 
in their repertory. For here is a version which may well be considered perfect 
both on account of the charm of the décor, in exquisite taste, and the well- 
controlled and unhurried production, due to the work of Franco Zeffirelli; as 
also for the interpretation of all the artists under the direction of Nino 
Sanzogno. The only newcomer among the artists was Giuliana Tavolaccini 
(Armidoro), whose greatest boast may well be to have given a good account 
of himself among all the other singers and to have become a real fellow 
member of that group of perfectly reliable young singers both from a dramatic 
and vocal point of view. These were Gabriella Sciutti, Antonietta Pastori, 
Eugenia Ratti, Mariella Adani, Luigi Alva, Rolando Panerai, and Carlo 
Badioli. Indeed, they do not give the impression of singers gathered together 
merely for that particular performance, but rather form an ensemble that 
lives and works together as a result of years of mutually shared experience. 


Meanwhile, at La Scala itself performances have not reached such a high 
level. Gianandrea Gavazzeni produced a rather unequal Madama Butterfly, 
principally because Gigiola Frazzoni was ill-adapted to the role of Cio-Cio- 
San. The physique of this singer should indeed have advised her not to under- 
take this role, but the quality of her voice, so strongly dramatic, adapted 
itself with difficulty to the Puccini range of tone. On the other hand, Gianni 
Raimondi and Rolando Panerai sang with a true sense of style. 

The twentieth anniversary of Ravel’s death was commemorated with 
performances of his L’Heure Espagnole and L’Enfant et les Sortiléges, 
entrusted to reliable singers, nearly all of whom were French—Jacqueline 
Brumaire, Juan Oncina, Jean Christophe Benoit, Robert Massard, Jacques 
Doucet, Frangoise Ogeas, Christiane Castelli, Vivette Barthélémy, Christiane 
Gayraud, Freda Betti, Jeanne Berbie, Edith Martelli, Bianca Maria Casoni, 
Gustave Wion and Paul Dernne. Nino Sanzogno conducted. 


Meanwhile, Lovro von Matacic directed a timely revival of Gluck’s 
Orfeo, but in a rather curious style. This was not so much on account of a 
certain slowing-down of tempi, which did not prove too disturbing, taking into 
account the exquisitely lyrical and mobile nature of the score: what was 
unjustified was the completely arbitrary transposition of the overture. This no 
longer appeared at the beginning of the opera, but was delayed until after the 
dance of the Furies who invite Orpheus to enter the gates of Hades. It was as 
if one should interpret the overture as a symphonic description of Orpheus’s 
journey through the realm of the dead to reach the Elysian Fields. But it most 
definitely does not possess this significance, and remains clearly detached from 
the centre of the action; while at the opening of the opera it prepares magni- 
ficently for the grief of Orpheus, weeping over Eurydice’s tomb. The vocal 
interpretation, too, was not free from faults. Fedora Barbieri was Orpheus— 
a good Orpheus, with warm dramatic tone and fine, moving lyrical approach, 
though marred by some shortcomings in intonation. Sena Jurinac played 
Eurydice, a very over-dramatic Eurydice, and Francoise Ogéas was an Amore 
with clear tone but lacking in refinement and elegance. 


The beginning of March saw the world premiére at the Scala of 
Pizzetti’s Assassinio nella Cattedrale (Murder in the Cathedral) based on T. S. 
Eliot’s dramatic poem, translated into Italian by Alberto Castelli and revised 
by Pizzetti himself. It should be said at once that rarely in recent times has 
a new opera won such complete approval from both public and critics. Its 
success in the theatre has been of the warmest, and the Press were in entire 
agreement in pointing out the merits of the score. Indeed, Pizzetti’s new opera 
is undoubtedly the best of all that the illustrious Maestro has written in recent 
years. Above all, he has not here confined himself to setting a literary text 
already complete in itself as he had previously done with d’Annunzio’s 
dramas, that is, adding a musical score to a libretto which has no need of it. 
Pizzetti has caught the general sense of T. S. Eliot’s tragedy; then has tele- 
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scoped and condensed the incidents and dialogue and has translated all into 
musical terms. Moreover, it must be admitted that the music has here helped 
the libretto by interpreting it as well as giving it an inflection which the 
text itself did not always have. This happy transformation is particularly 
evident in the middle part of the opera, in the intermezzo which illustrates the 
Archbishop’s Christmas sermon to the faithful. After the Archbishop’s brief 
speech there follows an orchestral secion which is a commentary on the 
sermon itself translated into music. Where words tend to clog the argument, 
music takes over in interpreting the thought. Music convincingly presents 
through its unique emotional power that which now has little need of words 
and it is, indeed, here superior to speech as a medium. That is his general con- 
ception of the opera. As for his particular treatment: although Pizzetti’s lan- 
guage is always peculiarly his own, it is nevertheless evident that in this latest 
score new feeling has offered him more persuasive scope for genuine and 
abundant lyricism. The design of his recitatives has been broadened to a more 
melodic and inspired discourse. There is now a new maturity and mastery in 
musical speech which allows Pizzetti more sincere expression and lyrical 
expansion together with more natural-writing. The public has appreciated the 
composer’s abandonment of academicism and has welcomed the new score 
with true enthusiasm. The finest interpreters contributed to this success: 
Gianandrea Gavazzeni, who conducted the whole work sensitively, and Nicola 
Rossi-Lemeni, who was a Becket unrivalled in the perfection of his perform- 
ance and in his skill in creating the character. But in addition to the principal 
character the whole cast contributed to the success of a truly homogeneous 
production and all should be given equal praise: Aldo Bertocci, Mario Ortica, 
Dino Dondi, Adolfo Cormanni, Rinaldo Pelizzoni, Antonio Cassinelli, Nicola 
Zaccaria, Lino Puglisi, Leyla Gencer, Gabriella Carturan, Enrico Campi, 
Silvio Maionica and Marco Steffanoni. 

Following this at the Scala was a revival of Boito’s Mefistofele, inter- 
preted with authority and skill by Cesare Siepi (Mefistofele) with a pliant, even 
if not very powerful voice. In addition, Gianni Poggi (Faust) sang well, but 
showed weakness in phrasing. The two feminine roles were ably sustained by 
Cesy Broggini (Margherita) and Anna de Cavalieri (Elena). Antonino Votto 
conducted with his customary authority. 


A scene from the second act of ‘Assassinio nella Cattedrale’. Scenery 
and costumes by Piero Zuffi; production by Margherita Wallmann 
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A scene from the first act of the new Pizzetti opera at the Scala. Nicola 
Rossi-Lemeni (centre) as Thomas a Beckett 


At the same time at the Piccola Scala two Singspiele, Weber's Abu 
Hassan and Schubert’s Der Hdusliche Krieg were presented. Nino Sanzogno 
conducted both. Alvinio Misciano and Ilva Ligabue singing in the first and 
Nicola Monti, Luigi Aiva, Cesy Broggini and Aureliana Beltrami in the second 
all had great success, and provided the public with a very pleasant evening. At 
the same house Dargomizhsky’s Stone Guest was performed in the production 
which had already been well received last year at Florence. Gianandrea 
Gavazzeni conducted. The excellent interpreters were: Nicola Filacuridi (Don 
Giovanni), Franco Calabrese (Leporello), Nan Merriman (Laura) and Floriana 
Cavalli (Donna Anna). Claudio Sartori 


Bari. The season at the Petruzzelli continued with performances of // 
Barbiere di Siviglia with Tito Gobbi in the title role, Franca Ottavani as 
Rosina, Amerigo Gentilini as Almaviva, Andrea Mongelli as Basilio and 
Bruno Cioni as Bartolo; conductor Alfredo Simonetto; Cavalleria Rusticana 


(Maria Caniglia, Achille Braschi) and Pagliacci (Nora de Rosa, Braschi, Walter 


Monachesi). 

Catania. The season at the Teatro Massimo Bellini continued throughout 
April with performances of // Barbiere di Siviglia (Gianna d’Angelo, Alvino 
Misciano, Rolando Panerai, Raffaele Arié, Alfredo Marriotti; conductor 
Umberto Cattini), Pantea (Lizzi) (Maria Curtis-Verna, Mirto Picchi, Plinio 
Clabassi; conductor Franco Capuana); and La Sonnambula (D’Angelo, Luigi 
Pontiggia, Clabasi; conductor Capuana). 

Naples. Every season the San Carlo, like the other major Italian opera 
houses, feels called upon to mount a world premiére by a living Italian 
composer. Last season it was the disastrous Vivi by Franco Mannino; this 
year it was the turn of Renzo Rossellini and his ‘dramma in tre atti’, Il Vortice 
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Troncone 
Act 2 of Rossellini’s ‘Il Vortice’ at the San Carlo, Naples. Clara Petrella 
at the Bar on the left 


(The Vortex). Rossellini is the brother of the film director, and a considerable 
part of his career has been devoted to writing film music. The score of 
il Vortice, in fact, would be quite acceptable if it were accompanying a 
Cinemascope super-drama; but as opera, it is simply weak and derivative— 
the standard post-Puccinian product that is ground out by one Italian com- 
poser after another. The most effective moment musically is afforded by a 
little popular song in Act Il—indicating in which direction this composer’s 
talents lie. 

The libretto, also by Rossellini, is even weaker than the music. Begin- 
ning as social realism (with a factory occupied by the workers in an unnamed 
police state), it rapidly degenerates into routine tear-jerking; a mother 
separated from her little children, lover’s parting, a rather unmotivated shoot- 
ing and a death-scene finale. All this is written in prose that alternates 
pretentiousness with banality 

The production of /] Vortice was, in many ways, the best seen in Naples 
so far this season. Margherita Wallmann came down from Milan to stage the 
work and showed great invention in keeping the performance moving. The 
sets and costumes by Veniero Colasanti and John Moore were sombre with- 
out being drab, and simple without being bare. Clara Petrella, who sang 
the leading role, is the ideal singer for dramatic parts that don’t require 
great beauty of tone or musical finesse. She worked herself unsparingly and 
was rewarded by warm applause from the audience. The young tenor 
Ferrando Ferrari—as her worker-lover—revealed a bright, secure voice and 
a welcome, easy stage presence. One would like to see him in a standard role 
so as to be able to judge his capabilities better. Pia Tassinari sang well in 
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the small role of a neighbour, and Leo Coleman mimed the part of a waiter 
in the waterfront bar which is the scene of Act II. 

To celebrate the centenary of Ruggiero Leoncavallo’s birth, the San 
Carlo revived his long-neglected La Boheme. After more than half a century 
of oblivion, completely overshadowed by Puccini's masterpiece (and, to a 
certain extent, by the prevalence of Casa Ricordi over Sanzogno, Leoncavallo’s 
publishers), this opera proved to be a charming, light, and successful work 
—not a real rival to the Puccini version, but nevertheless a piece well deserv- 
ing this revival. 

The opera makes a strange first impression: as if all the characters were 
taking the wrong parts. Marcello is a tenor and is virtually the protagonist 
of the story. Musette (the name is left in French) is considerably less frivo- 
lous than in the Puccini version, while Mimi is far less pathetic. // Viscontino 
actually appears in Act II and takes Mimi away from Rodolfo, but the opera 
ends in the garret with the death of Mimi, who still loves Rodolfo. One has 
the impression that Leoncavallo’s libretto is closer to Murger’s book than 
the familiar Giacosa-Illica adaptation, though the Puccini version is more 
of a dramatic whole. Leoncavallo was not a bad writer, but he lacked 
Giacosa’s fine sense of the theatre. 

Musically, Leoncavallo’s opera is more ‘French’ than Puccini’s: the two 
songs that Musette sings in Act I and Act II are reminiscent of the typical 
salon songs of the turn of the century, the old Yvette Guilbert hits like 
‘Reviens’. The last two acts are progressively more dramatic and more 
tragic, and there the music is closer to the style of Pagliacci. There is a fine 
and moving setting for the baritone Rodolfo of Murger’s poem ‘La Ballade du 
désespéré in Act 4, and in general the last two acts abound in good tunes 
and touching effects. 

Unfortunately the production of La Bohéme was much less elegant than 
the one given to // Vortice. Livio Luzzatto, the house producer, did little 
more tha tell the chorus where to stand and the principals where to come 
in and go out. In several instances the stage direction was downright con- 


Act 2 of Leoncavallo’s ‘La Bohéme’ at the San Carlo, Naples. L. to r. 
Doro Antonioli, Mafalda Masini, Piero de Palma, Ettore Bastianini, and 
(back to camera) Walter Monachesi 
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fusing (as in Act 2, when Rodolfo clearly saw Mimi going off with the 
Viscontino and made no move to stop her—in the libretto it’s obvious he 
doesn’t see her flee). Also, the sets by Maria Grazia Amadei were undis- 
tinguished and, one judged, hastily executed. 

Ettore Bastianini stood out as Rodolfo, but had a relatively small part. 
As Marcello, Doro Antonioli confirmed the impression he had made earlier 
this season in Linda di Chamounix: a promising tenor with a sweet voice, 
taste, and musicality. He is not much of an actor, and his costumes and wig 
did nothing to help him. Rosetta Noli was a sweet Mimi. Mafalda Masini’s 
voice is more suited to Puccini’s Musetta than Leoncavallo’s: it is a bright 
hard instrument, and in the last scenes of the opera, Miss Masini was less 
than convincing. The performance was conducted by Francesco Molinari- 
Pradelli, who did a good, sound, unsubtle job. The audience, filled with the 
spirit of Carnevale, applauded heartily; it was a very satisfactory evening. 

William Weaver 

Palermo. The season at the Teatro Massimo has continued with perform- 
ances of La Fanciulla del West and Der fliegende Hollinder. The Puccini 
opera was conducted by Franco Ghione and had Magda Olivero, Franco 
Corelli and Giangiacomo Guelfi in the leading roles. In the Wagner work, 
which was conducted by Jonel Perlea, the singers were Maria Curtis-Verna, 
Angelo Loforese, Paul Schoeffler and Ivo Vincd. 


Reggio Emilia. The season at the Teatro Municipale opened with La 
Forza del Destino conducted by Ottavio Ziino. The leading roles were sung 
by Margherita Roberti, Dora Minarchi, Flaviano Labd, Aldo Protti, Raffaele 
Arie and Melchiorre Luise. 


MONACO 


Monte Carlo. I am reminded of pre-war Covent Garden whenever I go to 
the Monte Carlo Opera. During the short season the world’s greatest singers 
are engaged to give the operas in their original language, and tenue de soir is 
de rigueur. There is, however, this difference: the prices of the seats are so 
high and the seating so limited that only 450 can be squeezed into the audi- 
torium, and so the audience consists for the most part of those who have paid 
to hear the music rather than to display their toilettes in the foyer. 

Turandot was chosen to commemorate the centenary of Puccini's birth. 
It is quite a problem to present such a spectacular work in so small a theatre, 
but thanks to Maurice Besnard and Charles Roux, the décor was admirable, 
combining the delicacy of an old Chinese print with the sense of space which 
the country inevitably imposes. I cannot imagine a more perfect Turandot 
than Leonie Rysanek. I remember both Eva Turner and Maria Nemeth in the 
role, but even they did not have that supreme beauty of tone combined with 
power which makes Rysanek the outstanding Turandot of the day. If, since I 
saw her in Vienna in 1954, she has, physically, become more the prima donna 
of tradition, her acting has improved to the extent that she is no longer merely 
statuesque, but reveals the latent humanity which Liv’s sacrifice finally 
awakens. Carlos Guichandut was an impressive Calaf, though his ‘Nessun 
dorma’ was strangely disappointing. In contrast to the really exciting singing 
of the two principal characters, both Lid and Timur (Giuditta Mazzoleni and 
Ivo Vincd) were dull and uninspired. Renato Cesari, Giulio Scarinci, and 
Vittorio Pandano, as Ping, Pang, and Pong, were extraordinarily competent. 
In the lyrical reminiscences in the trio before the Court Scene, Pandano sang 
his pianissimo high notes with most touching beauty and both the tenors, 
especially Scarinci, showed that they were not merely eccentric, but possessors 
of light but most musical voices. Gianfranco Rivoli conducted. 

During the third act there was a most moving gesture. When the orchestra 
had played the last note which Puccini himself tad actually written, orchestra 
and singers froze into immobility and complete silence for one minute. As 
this occurred as Lit’s funeral procession moved from the stage, I found myself 
most deeply affected. 

From the first few chords of the overture it was obvious that Jean 
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Fournet did not intend to allow this performance of Carmen to drag. In fact 
I have never heard the opera taken at so breathless a pace. There was vigour, 
movement, passion and tragedy in plenty, but little lyrical beauty, romance, or 
tenderness, even in the scenes between Don José and the unfortunate Micaéla; 
so much so that I came away wondering if such a thing as a perfect perform- 
ance of Carmen is, in fact, possible. The young Spanish mezzo Consuelo 
Rubio was herself typical of the problem. She looked beautiful, and acted 
superbly; but her voice often had a real Flamenco raucousness, which though 
in keeping with the role of a gitana was seldom genuinely musical. And this 
brings one back to the heart of the matter—either a true-to-life and harsh 
voiced Carmen, or one whose tones are sweet and thereby divorced from 
reality. Anybody who has heard the many Carmens of Sevilla’s Bario Triana 
will appreciate the anomaly. Richard Martell was a fittingly dramatic Don 
José but vocally far from pleasing. His voice was powerful but colourless; his 
high notes were strong, yet lacked ring. On the other hand, Ernest Blanc 
combined drama and lyricism with great effect. He was easily the best 
Escamillo I have heard, and I was not surprised to learn that he has been 
asked to sing at the Bayreuth Festival. A great improvement on the traditional 
Carmen of the Opéra Comique was that the spoken dialogue was replaced by 
the Guiraud recitatives. Patrick Turnbull 


NORWAY 


Oslo. Plans have now reached the final stage for the establishment of a 
permanent National Opera in Norway in the near future. These plans were 
recently made public at a press conference arranged by the Norwegian 
musical journal ‘Norsk Sang.’ 

The opera will be subsidized jointly by the Norwegian Government, the 
Oslo Municipal Authorities and the Opera Foundation—a trust fund dedi- 
cated to the assistance of opera in Norway. It will include a Board of 
Governors representing the three supporting bodies and a consultative coun- 
cil comprising of important local musicians, singers, stage and business per- 
sonalities. The appointment of Kirsten Flagstad as Intendant has recently been 
announced. 

Plans envisage the immediate establishment of a nucleus company com- 
prising conductors, balletmasters, producers, ten to twelve permanent opera 
soloists and a nucleus ballet of ten to twelve dancers. A permanent chorus 
would be established in Oslo and the National Theatre Orchestra (Oslo 
Byorkester) would be augmented to become the regular opera orchestra. The 
company will give an annual repertoire of opera, operetta and ballet. 

In addition the company will undertake touring activities giving regular 
seasons in Stavanger, Bergen and Trondheim and such other centres where 
municipal orchestras would be available together with local choral facilities. 

It is expected that in order to establish a satisfactory artistic foundation 
from the start, a well-known international conductor will be appointed 
Musical Director. Considering the excellent vocal resources in Norway and 
the present tees theatrical tradition, the successful establishment of a Nor- 
wegian National Opera could be a matter of more than —_— importance. 


ndrew McCredie 
SWEDEN 


Stockholm. The beginning of the spring season at the Royal Opera was 
heralded by several exciting and important developments in Swedish musical 
life of which the most important has been the establishment by the Royal 
Opera of a second stage for productions of chamber opera (including 18th 
century opera buffa), small scale ballet and singspiel. To achieve this the 
Royal Opera have taken over and remodernised the old ‘Blanche’ theatre 
some 200 yards away from its own theatre. The newly established theatre is 
equipped to seat an audience of 250 to 300 and includes a sunken orchestra 
pit to accommodate an orchestra of a maximum of twenty players. The first 
four productions include the first performance in Sweden of Britten’s opera 
The Turn of the Screw, a ballet Remembrance (Minnen), a further chamber 
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‘The Turn of the Screw’ 
with Elisabeth Sdderstrém 
as the Governess, Sven- 
Erik Vikstrém as Quint, 
Kjerstin Dellert as Miss 
Jessel, Tugemar Swelin as 
Miles, Sonja Norin as 
Flora 


at Stockholm 


‘Boris Godunov’ with 
Sigurd Bjérling as 
Boris, Kjerstin Dellert 


as Feodor 
Rydberg 
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opera Tranfjddrarna by the young Swedish composer Sven-Erik Back and a 
quasi-singspiel Fridas Visor. The season has already opened and after fourteen 
performances the Britten opera is still attracting quite large audiences. 

The Turn of the Screw has indeed been the occasion of another happy 
alliance of good casting, sensitive stage direction and imaginative scenery. 
Elisabeth Séderstrém as the Governess seemed quite at ease in her new 
surroundings; indeed her natural aptitude for theatre and radiant tessitura 
together gave life and musical quality to this role in a way which would 
have certainly delighted at Aldeburgh. Eva Prytz was musicianly and effective 
as Mrs Grose, while the versatile Kjerstin Dellert and Sven Erik Vikstrém 
vivified the two ghost roles of Miss Jessel and Quint. The two juvenile roles 
of Miles and Flora were also thoroughly and musically prepared. Sixten 
Ehrling, who took charge of the final rehearsals and first performance, 
achieved another notable success. Special mention must also be made of the 
young Swedish conductor Lars, of Malmborg, who prepared the cast and 
orchestra and who took over the other performances. Under his direction 
the instrumental playing was not merely disciplined but succeeded in captur- 
ing much of Britten’s élan. Set Svanholm sang the Prologue and Géran 
Gentele was responsible for the production, with sets by Birger Bergling. 

In the main theatre the first new production of the spring season was 
Boris Godunov. This was a good if somewhat uneven production. Musically 
the performance was also uneven but with very much more on the credit 
side—Sigurd Bjérling’s resplendent performance calls for only superlatives. 
His great monologues in the second and fourth acts were as rewarding 
dramatically as they were musically. Other notable performances included 
a remarkably fine Pimen by Erik Saeden, while Marina was beautifully sung 
by Barbro Ericson. Herbert Sandberg, whose exemplary musicianship is too 
often underrated in Stockholm, directed the performance and secured well 
disciplined and balanced playing of Rimsky-Korsakov’s scoring. 

The third new production during January was a sparkling performance 
of Barbiere. This performance was important because it underlined the real 
strength of the present Royal Opera. Except for Sigurd Bjérling, whose 
humorous Basilio was as much a delight as his resplendent Boris, and for 
Margareta Hallin’s youthful and virtuosa Rosina, the other members of this 
young cast were all doing the Rossini work for the first time. Uno Stiernquist’s 
Count Almaviva marked him out as a young singer whose stature should 
develop to be a great source of strength to the Royal Opera before long. 
This production was conducted by Bruno Rigacci, who has recently taken part 
of the Italian repertoire and one of the joys of the evening was the neat 
and rythmically buoyant orchestral playing. The stage sets were quite another 
story. In an attempt to unify and ‘rationalise’ two scenes into one, street 
lamps were to be found in Dr Bartolo’s house while the middle of the 
stage was a complicated muddle of spiral staircases. Somehow the intended 
originality and obvious economy seemed to defeat its own ends. 

But opera in Sweden is by no means exclusively confined to Stockholm. 
Géteborg’s Stora Teatern stages an annual repertoire of opera and operetta 
and has just given the first performance in Sweden of Martinu’s Opera 
The Marriage. Elsewhere Norrképing-Linképing have recently staged a series 
of performances of Stravinsky’s L’Histoire du Soldat and Giavle the first stage 
production here of Oedipus Rex. Andrew McCredie 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Belgrade. Premitres included the first performance of Gorski Vijenac 
(The Mountain Garland) by Nikola Hercigonja, planned for October 20. This 
is a scenic oratorio, based on an epic poem of the same name by Niegos, 
describing the struggles of the Montenegrins under Bishop Danilo against the 
Turks at the beginning of the 18th Century. Other premiéres will include the 
first performance in Belgrade since the war of Die Entfiihrung, the first 
performances in Jugoslavia of Prokofiev’s War and Peace, and La Fanciulla 
del West. There will also be performances of // Barbiere di Siviglia, Eugene 
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Onegin, Madama Butterfly, La Bohéme, Ero the Joker (Gotovac), Lucia di 
Lammermoor, Carmen and Boris Godunov, with the Russian baritone Alexei 
Krivchenko. 


Ljubljana. The season’s premiéres include Andrea Chénier, Jenufa, 
Der fliegende Hollinder, Ariadne auf Naxos and Crne Maske (The Black 
Masks) by Marji Kogoji, a pupil of Schrecker and Schénberg, who died in 
1956. The season opened with The Bartered Bride, with choreography by 
Pino Mlaker, which will be followed by a Slovenian version of / Quattro 
Rusteghi, which promises to be a lively production. I attended the first 
rehearsal and was very impressed by the wonderful singing and the feeling 
that the cast was enjoying itself thoroughly. 


Zagreb. The improvement following last season’s Sadko continued into 
the new season, especially in those productions in which guest artists helped 
to cover the remaining weaknesses in the cast. In addition to playing Jenik 
in an excellent Bartered Bride with guests from Brno, Gostic returned as 
Otello, Don José and Turiddu; Stanoje Jankovic from Belgrade appeared 
as Iago and Escamillo; Milivoj Bacanovic from Sarajevo sang Tonio; while 
Mariana Radev’s appearance as Carmen guaranteed a full house. Ofello 
brought a pleasant surprise in the singing of Mirka Klaric as Desdemona. 
Eighteen months ago, as a guest from Sarajevo, her voice was shrill, her 
acting stiff; now the rough edges have gone, leaving a powerful clear voice. 
I liked the lyric tenors Franjo Paulik (Cassio) and Ivica Kis (Rodrigo), 
supported by Miljenko Grozdanic (Ludovico), Josip Zemina (Montano) and 
Vjekica Marusic (Emilia). Milan Sachs conducted cleanly, though the brass 
was at times too loud. If Carmen was at.times dominated by Mariana Radev’s 
personality and the experienced acting and singing of her brother Gregor 
(Zuniga) and Gostic, there were no weaknesses amongst the younger singers. 
The choir, fresh from the open air of Dubrovnik, seemed twice as strong as 
ever before and Demetrij Zebre conducted well. Unfortunately the soloists 
in Cavalleria Rusticana were handicapped by a lack of discipline in the same 
choir and a poor Pagliacci with Piero Filippi and Bianka Dezman was only 
saved by Paulik’s Beppe and Bacanovic’s acting and singing as Tonio. 
Zebre conducted in both works. William Marshall 





Obituary 


Maurice Decléry, the principal baritone of La Monnaie, Brussels, 1897- 
1923, died in Belgium on December 27, 1957; he was 87. He sang at the 
Metropolitan from 1901-3, and was also heard at Covent Garden. His most 
famous roles were Beckmesser, Sharpless and Marcello. He recorded for 
Odeon and APGA. 

Vittorio Trevisan, buffo bass of the Chicago Opera from 1912-1946, died 
in New York on January 27. He was born in Venice in 1869 and made his 
début at Bergamo when he was 26. His repertory included Pasquale, Bartolo, 
the Sacristan, Alcindoro and Benoit. 

Waldemar Staegemann, baritone, died in Hamburg on February i1. He 
was born in 1879 near Kénigsberg and began his career as an actor at the 
Schauspielhaus, Berlin. He then took up singing, and for 24 years was a 
member of the Dresden Staatsoper. He appeared at Covent Garden in 1930 
and 1931 as Frank in Fledermaus, and was responsible for the 1938 production 
of Fidelio. 

Maria Miiller, soprano, died in Bayreuth on March 13, aged 60. She sang 
at the Metropolitan, New York, 1925 to 1935, at,the Berlin State Opera from 
1928 to 1943, at Bayreuth from 1930 until 1944, and at Covent Garden in 
1934 and 1937. She re-appeared in Berlin between 1950 and 1952, singing 
Elisabeth, Sieglinde and Ariadne. Other parts in which she was noted included 
Eva, Elsa, Agathe, Jenufa, and the title role in Die Aegyptische Helena. 
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Summer Festivals 


Edinburgh. August 24 to September 13 


Stuttgart State Opera 

Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail. August 25, 27, 29, September 4, 10, 12. 
Euryanthe. August 26, September 3, 8. 

Tristan und Isolde. August 28, 30, September 2, 5. 

Der Wildschiitz. September 1, 6. 

. Singers will include: Inge Borkh, Grace Hoffmann, Martha Médl, Teresa 
Stich-Randall, Lore Wissmann; Gustav Neidlinger, Otto von Rohr, Josef 
Traxel, Wolfgang Windgassen. Conductors, Ferdinand Leitner and Lovro von 
Matacic. 

Spanish Opera-Ballet 
La Vida Breve with Victoria de los Angeles and 
El Sombrero de Tres Picos. September 9, 11, 13. 


Florence. May 9 to July 6 

La Donna del Lago (Rossini). May 9, 11, 17. 

Die Entfiihrung aus des Serail. May 14, 16, 18. 

Le Nozze di Figaro. May 20, 22, 25. 

(Cast for the Mozart operas includes Teresa Stich-Randall, Anton Der- 
mota, Erich Kunz, Paul Schoeffler, Gottlob Frick, conductor Alexander 
Krannhals.) 

Turandot. June 22, 25, 27, 29. 

(Margaret Harwshaw and Anita Corridori will alternate in the title role.) 


Munich. August 10 to September 9 
Tristan und Isolde (new production). August 10, 31. 
Giulio Cesare. August 11. 
Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail. August 13, 15, 18. 


Feuersnot (Strauss—new production). August 14, 28. 

Der Rosenkavalier. August 16, 23, 27, September 5. 

Die Meistersinger. August 17, 25, September 9. 

Salome. August 19, September 3. 

Lohengrin. August 20, September 2. 

Capriccio. August 21, 24. 

Die Frau ohne Schatten. August 22, 30. 

Le Nozze di Figaro. August 29, September 6. 

Daphne. September 9. 

Artists include: Irmgard Barth, Lilian Benningsen, Maud Cunitz, Lisa 
della Casa, Antonie Fahberg, Liselotte Félser, Ina Gerhein, Elisabeth Griim- 
mer, Erika Kéth, Annelies Kupper, Elisabeth Lindermeier, Ira Malaniuk, 
Martha Médl, Birgit Nilsson, Leonie Rysanek, Marianne Schech, Rosl 
Schwaiger, Gerda Sommerschuh, Hanny Steffek, Hertha Tépper, Claire 
Watson; Bernd Aldenhoff, Kurt Béhme, Walter Carnuth, Marcel Cordes, Otto 
Edelmann, Keith Engen, Lorenz Fehenberger, Ferdinand Frantz, Gottlob 
Frick, Richard Holm, Hans Hopf, Karl Hoppe, Hans Hotter, Adolf Keil. 
Franz Klarwein, Karl Kohn, Paul Kuen, Walter Kreppel,. Benno Kusche, 
Friedrich Lenz, Josef Metternich, Hans Hermann, Nissen, Karl Ostertag, 
Albrecht Peter, Hermann Prey, Max Proebstl, Karl Schmitt-Walter, Fritz Uhl, 
Howard Vandenberg, Kurt Wehofschitz, Georg Wieter, Rudolf Wiinzer. Con- 
ductors: Karl Béhm, Ferenc Fricsay, Robert Heger, Eugen Jochum, Josef 
Keilberth, Rudolf Kempe, Meinhard von Zallinger. Producers: Heinz Arnold, 
Herbert Graf, Rudolf Hartmann. 


Salzburg. July 26 to August 31 

Casts for the operas are as follows: 

Vanessa. Eleanor Steber, Ira Malaniuk, Rosalind Elias, Nicolai Gedda, 
Giorgio Tozzi, Alois Pernerstorfer; conductor Dimitri Mitropoulos; producer 
Gian Carlo Menotti. 
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Fidelio. Christel Goltz, Sena Jurinac, Giuseppe Zampieri, Paul Schoeffler, 
Otto Edelmann; conductor and producer Herbert von Karajan. 

_ Cosi fan tutte. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Christa Ludwig, Graziella Sciutti, 
Luigi Alva, Rolando Panerai, Franco Calabrese; conductor Karl Bohm, pro- 
ducer Oscar Fritz Schuh. 

Le Nozze di Figaro. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Imgard Seefried, Christa 
Ludwig, Kerstin Meyer, Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, Erich Kunz; conductor 
Karl Béhm, producer Giinther Rennert. 

_ Arabella. Lisa della Casa, Anneliese Rothenberger, Ira Malaniuk, Fischer- 
Dieskau, Edelmann; conductor Josef Keilberth; producer Rudolf Hartmann. 

_ Don Carlos. Sena Jurinac, Giulietta Simionato, Ettore Bastianini, Cesare 
Siepi, Marco Steffanoni; conductor Karajan; producer Gustav Griindgens. 


Stockholm. June | to June 14 


Die Meistersinger. June 1. 

Les Troyens. June 3. 

Un Ballo in Maschera. June 5. 

Louise. June 6. 

Tristan und Isolde. June 7. 

Boris Godunov. June 8. 

Il Barbiere di Siviglia. June 11. 

Fanal (Atterberg). June 12. 

Orfeo ed Euridice. June 1, 3, 4. 

The Rape of Lucretia. June 7, 8, 9. At Drottingholm. 

Singers include: Margarita Hallin, Kerstin Meyer, Birgit Nilsson, Elisa- 
beth Séderstrém, Jussi Bjérling, Sigurd Bidrling, Sven Nilsson, Set Svanholm. 
Conductors: Albert Wolff, Sixten Eherling, Herbert Sandberg. 


Wiesbaden. May 15 to June 8 

Der Widerspenstigen Zahmung (Goetz). May 15, 27 

With Marianne Dorka, Kathrein Mietzner, Heinz Friedrich, Peter Lagger, 
Richard Koegel, Karl Acher. Conductor Arthur Apelt; producer Friedrich 
Schramm. 

ll Maestro di Cappella (Cimarosa) and Pimpinone (Telemann) May 21 

Apollo e Dafne (Handel) and La Serva Padrona (Pergolesi) May 22 

Both double bills performed by the Argentine Chamber Opera, Buenos 
Aires. 

Prince Igor (Borodin). May 30 

With Valeria Heybalova, Milica Miladinovic, Drago Starc, Dusan Popovic, 
Zarko Cvejic, Miroslav Cangalovic. Conductor Oscar Danon; producer Branko 
Gavella. 

Katya Kabanova. June 1 

With Heybalova, Melanie Bugnarinovic, Starc, Nikola Cvejic, Stevan 
Krstic. Conductor Kresimir Baranovic; producer Mladen Sabijic. 

Tosca. June 3, 6 

With Gabriella Tucci, Franco Corelli, Anselmo Colzani, Melchiorre Luise. 
Conductor Franco Capuana; producer Carlo Piccinato. 

Manon Lescaut. June 5, 7 

With Clara Petrella, tenor to be announced, Renato Cesari, Piero di 
Palma. Conductor Capuana; producer Piccinato. 

Madama Butterfly. June 8 

With Antonietta Stella, Stefania Malagu, Eugenio Fernandi, Enzo 
Mascherini, Luise, di Palma. Conductor Capuana; producer Piccinato. 


Zurich. June 3 to June 29 

Oedipus Rex and The Firebird. June 4,8. , 

Le Nozze di Figaro. June 27, 19. 

And gala performances with guest artists of: 

Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, Die Zauberfléte, Fidelio, Die Walkiire, 
ll Trovatore, La Traviata, Tosca. 
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Gramophone Records 


(Reviewed by the Editor) 

Complete Recordings 

ARABELLA (Strauss), with Lisa della Casa (Arabella), Hilde Gueden 
(Zdenka), Ira Malaniuk (Adelaide), Mimi Coertse (Fiakermilli), George Lon- 
don (Mandryka), Otto Edelmann (Waldner), Anton Dermota (Matteo), Walde- 
mar Kmennt (Elemer), Eberhard Wiichter (Dominik), Harald Progthoff 
(Lamoral). Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. Georg Solti. (On eighth side’ Four 
Last Songs. Lisa della Casa. Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. Karl Béhm). 
DECCA LXT 5403-6. 

In the post-war period this opera has enjoyed a new popularity; or 
perhaps it would be truer to say its first real popularity, for although the 
work was fairly regularly played in Munich, Dresden, Berlin and Vienna 
between its premiére in 1933 and the war, it has really only come into its 
own, internationally, in the last decade—and that is surely due in no uncertain 
measure to the beautiful portrayal of the title role by Lisa della Casa in 
Salzburg, Munich, London and New York. Strauss’s soaring melodies fit her 
voice like a glove, and her portrayal of possibly the most uncomplicated 
Strauss heroine is full of charming touches. 

Zdenka is an unsavoury character, and I suppose it is the role more than 
the singer that always makes me feel a trifle unhappy about the way it is 
sung—Hilde Gueden plays the part with style and finish. George London as 
Mandryka has to cope with some of the most difficult music Strauss ever 
wrote for the male voice, and for the most part does so extremely well: I 
could have done with some tenderness, though. Edelmann’s Count is adequate, 
but not so finely drawn as Kusche’s, and the various suitors are admirably 
sung and realized. Ira Malaniuk and Mimi Coertse are both very good in 
their small but by no means unimportant roles. The playing of the Vienna 
Philharmonic under Solti is magnificent, and the strings especially are more 
than worthy of their reputation. A lovable performance of a lovable work. 


German 

Idomeneo: Zeffiretti lusinghieri & Zaide: Ruhe, sanft, mein holdes Leben 
(Rita Streich with Orchestra). DGM Ep! 30217. Rita Streich’s charming light 
soprano is hardly the right kind of voice for Ilia, beautifully though she 
sings this aria; she is far better suited to the Zaide excerpt, which she sings 
extremely well. Nozze di Figaro: Porgi amor & Dove Sono (Sena Jurinac) & 
Non pid andrai (Walter Berry) (Both with Vienna Symphony Orchestra. Karl 
Béhm). PHILIPS NBE 11065. I believe these come from yet another complete 
Figaro not yet released in this country. Jurinac is not at her best, and is not 
helped by the conductor. Berry is a good Figaro, but hardly in the Kunz or 
Geraint Evans class. Don Giovanni: Madamina! Il cafalogo é questa; Le 
Nozze di Figaro: Non pit andrai; Die Zauberfléte: Ein Miidchen oder Weib- 
chen (Erich Kunz. Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, Otto Ackermann, Rudolf 
Moralt). COLUMBIA SEL 1574, Here is Kunz in arias from three of his 
best-known recent characters—Leporello, Figaro and Papageno. These arias 
are not from any complete sets, but are his old 78s. They make a welcome 
disc, and a reminder of this baritone’s best work. Tannhiuser: Imbrunst im 
Herzen & Siegfried: Dass der mein Vater nicht ist (Wolfgang Windgassen. 
Munich Philharmonic Orchestra. Arthur Rother, Ferdinand Leitner). DGM 
DG 17059. Here is the ranking heldentenor of the day in the Rome Narration 
from Tannhduser and the ‘Forest Murmurs’ scene from Siegfried. Of course 
Windgassen is not a typical heldentenor, as Melchior, Laubenthal and Lorenz 
were; his voice is not even as heavy as was Franz Voelker’s; yet he is the 
Bayreuth Siegfried of today. Indeed the young Siegfried suits him well, and 
in the ‘Forest Murmurs’ scene he is at his best and sings with poetry and 
intelligence. As Tannhauser he sounds hardly dramatic enough, nor is there 
sufficient variety in his voice for the changing moods of the Narration. Never- 
theless this is a good performance by present-day standards and is a welcome 
addition to the single disc Wagner excerpts now available. 
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Recitals 

CARLO BERGONZI: Aida: Celeste Aida; Luisa Miller: Quando le sere al 
placido; La Forza del Destino: O tu che in seno agli angeli; I} Trovatore: 
Ah si, ben mio; Un Ballo in Maschera: Ma se m’e forza perderti; L’Africaine: 
O paradiso; Andrea Chénier: Come un bel di di maggio; Adriana Lecouvreur: 
La dolcissima effigie & L’anima ho stanca; Tosca: Recondita armonia & E 
lucevan le stelle; Manon Lescaut: Donna non vidi mai. Orchestra of the 
Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome. Gianandrea Gavazenni. DECCA LXT 
5407. 

Bergonzi sang, as many readers will remember, at the Stoll during the 
Coronation summer of 1953, when he appeared as Alvaro in La Forza del 
Destino. During the last two years he has become one of the most admired 
tenors at the Metropolitan, New York. Five years ago, I noted that he 
reminded me of Lauri-Volpi, and gave us some of the best Italian tenor 
singing heard since the end of the war. I have no reason to change my 
opinion of him, except to say that his artistry and musicianship appear to 
have developed enormously, and that his voice has a beauty and richness rare 
among singers of his type today. Bergonzi’s singing of ‘Ah si ben mio’ from 
Trovatore is beautifully shaped, and-he includes the ornaments that can rarely 
have been heard from any Manrico of our day. He can sing softly, he treats 
arias as a whole, and not as so many notes or phrases, and his diction and 
treatment of the text is always notable. A highly recommended disc. 


FEODOR CHALIAPIN: Boris Godunov: Coronation Scene; I have attained 
the highest power; Ah, I am stifling; Farewell, Prayer and Death of Boris; 
Russian and Ludmilla: Farlaf’s Rondo; Rusalka (Dargomizhsky): Miller’s 
aria, Mad scene and Death of the Miller; Prince Igor: Kontchak’s aria; Sadko: 
Song of the Viking Guest. HMV COLH 100. 

This disc, together with the Muzio reviewed below, and the Elisabeth 
Schumann Wolff-Strauss lieder recital (COLH 102), are the first vocal re-issues 
in the Great Recordings of the Century series. These discs have been wonder- 
fully engineered, and the booklets that accompany them are excellent. Con- 
gratulations to all concerned, and especially to Desmond Shawe-Taylor for his 
work in connection with this series. 

The Boris excerpts have long been famous, and once again one is mag- 
netized by the personality of the singer; rarely on records have the excitement 
and atmosphere of an impersonation been so successfully captured. The 
Coronation scene dates from 1925, the two monologues from 1931, and the 
last three excerpts—the Farewell, Prayer and Death—were recorded during a 
performance at Covent Garden on July 4, 1928, conducted by Vincenzo Bel- 
lezza. Chaliapin sang in Russian, the rest of the cast in Italian, so the chorus’s 
contributions are in that language, as are the two phrases of the Feodor, 
‘Calm yourself, father! God will help!’, sung on that memorable occasion by 
the very young Margherita Carosio! The feel of the opera house and of a 
great performance in progress are present in these last extracts. 

The differing aspects of Chaliapin’s art can be fully appreciated in the 

widely contrasted excerpts from Russlan, Rusalka, Igor and Sadko that occupy 
the second side of this highly prized disc. 
CLAUDIA MUZIO: La Sonnambula: Ah, non credea mirarti; Norma: Casta 
Diva; I! Trovatore: Tacea la notte placida; La Traviata: Addio del passato; 
La Forza del Destino: Pace, pace, mio Dio; Mefistofele: L’altra notte; Caval- 
leria Rusticana: Voi lo sapete’ o Mamma; La Bohéme: Si, mi chiamano Mimi 
& Donde lieta usci; Tosca: Vissi d’arte; Andrea Chénier: La mamma morta; 
L’Arlesiana: Esser madre e un inferno; Adriana Lecouvreur: Poveri fiori. 
COLUMBIA COLC 101. 

Listening to these performances, all recorled between the 4th and 7th 
June 1935 (except the Cavalleria excerpt, mad: in April 1934, and the ‘Donde 
lieta usci’ in July 1935, and made when the soprano was in her mid-forties). I 
asked myself: is Callas the Muzio of today? I pose this question with the full 
knowledge that I may be starting a dangerous controversy; but *< one looks 
at this question calmly, I think there are many points of similarity between 
the two artists. Both artists are what Rodolfo Celetti calls in his essay in the 
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booklet that accompanies this record ‘modern’ singers, whose ‘extraordinary 
achievement has been to inspire in the anti-romantic and “anti-prima donna” 
critics and public of the 1930s [1950s in the case of Callas], sensations similar 
to those with which Malibran, Pasta, Frezzolini and Grisi had fascinated and 
enchanted the critics and public of the romantic period’. They both are 
inclined to sacrifice a pure vocal line in favour of an emotional treatment of 
the text and music. Indeed, the way both artists colour individual words and 
phrases have a lot in common—compare Callas’s recent Mimi with Muzio’s, 
or both artists’ moving reading of the letter from La Traviata. That Muzio 
had the more naturally beautiful voice I am not denying, but as her career 
advanced, so she became more and more inclined to sacrifice that beauty in 
favour of intensity. As a memento of a great artist, as an interesting source 
for comparison with performances by more routine and less gifted singers, 
this is an invaluable disc. 


BIRGIT NILSSON: Der fliegende Hollinder: Jo-ho-hoe!; Tannhiuser: Dich 
teure Halle; Lohengrin: Einsam in triiben Tagen; Tristan und Isolde: Mild 
und leise; Un Ballo in Maschera: Ecco Porrido campo; La Forza del Destino: 
Pace, pace mio Dio; Aida; Ritorna vincitor & Qui Radames verra! Philhar- 
monia Orchestra, Leopold Ludwig. COLUMBIA 33CX 1522. 

The singing of this glorious Swedish soprano has everything to commend 
it—a beautiful voice, even throughout its scale, a sure technique, and the 
ability to differentiate between the different characters she is portraying. The 
Wagner is, as one might expect, quite first rate, but although the Verdi is 
excellent as pure singing, it does not sound quite authentic, and the voice 
lacks that Southern warmth of the true Italian. But then how many Italians 
could sing the Nile aria so exquisitely? One can’t have it all ways. Similarly 
the Philharmonia under Ludwig are splendid in the Wagner, but the Verdi 
sometimes sounds a bit odd. 


David Webster, Covent Garden's General Administrator, accepting a copy 
of Francis Robinson's book ‘Caruso in Pictures’ from Richard Tucker, 


earlier this year. This book, published by Thames & Hudson Ltd, price 
42s., will be reviewed next month 





Christmas Competition Results 


My section of the Christmas Competition referred to libretti only, and, 
therefore, has some bearing on the opera-in-the-vernacular discussions in these 
pages last year. Declaring myself in this controversy, I am aware that my 
opinions are contrary to the general view of opERA. I am for the rigour of the 
game: after having done my homework on the libretto (in translation, if 
necessary), opera in the original language, even though that be a tongue of 
which I know nothing. 

My heart sinks when, for example, at Sadler’s Wells I open my programme 
for a work which I know to be / Quattro Rusteghi but which is there titled 
The School for Fathers and instead of Venetians refers to Mr Crusty, etc. in 
an English cathedral city setting. For Goldoni is not Trollope, and the work 
there suffers many subtle—and some very obvious—shifts of emphasis. How- 
ever, with characteristic altruism, this and its like I have patiently endured 
lulled by my colleagues in the belief that the younger generation without 
benefit of languages was imbibing the text in the vernacular at its Mother’s 
knee while, sometimes, judging from the genteely inadequate results proceeding 
from the stage, Mother herself was conducting. The limited response to this 
section makes me revert to my original view that the average opera-goer does 
not care about details of libretto, but is quite content to scan the programme’s 
synopsis, preferably by the light of torch or cigarette-lighter after the lights 
have been dimmed. However, if the quantity of the replies was poorish, their 
quality was excelient. It says much for the standard of their answers that both 
the winner and a runner-up were able correctly to quote (in reply to F. 
Pets (6)) the provenance of Madame de Maintenon’s parrot. Back to your 
little books, my children. 


A. GRACIOUS LIFEMANSHIP 

(1) Opening Chorus—Emilia od L’eremitaggio di Liverpool (Donizetti); or 
Lady Bellow’s Festival Committee—A/bert Herring; or references in 
The Pirates of Penzance; or Act I—Peter Grimes. (The Wreckers and 
other sections of Peter Grimes contain references to the state of the 
sea—not the weather.) 

(2) Ramiro and Gonsalve—L’Heure Espagnole. 

(3) Salud—La Vida Breve. 

(4) Herodias—Salome. 

(5) Carmen—Act II Carmen. 

(6) Flosshilde—Act III Scene I Gétterdammerung. 

(7) Elizabeth—Act II Tannhduser—Dich teure Halle. 

(8) Alberich—Scene I Das Rheingold. 

(9) Captain Vere and officers—Act II Billy Budd; or Sharpless and 
Pinkerton—Act I Butterfly. 

(10) Nick of Jack Rance—Act III Fanciulla del West. 
B. LITERATURE 

(1) (a) Hans Sachs—Act III, Scene I Meistersinger; (b) Adina—Act I 
L’Elisir d’Amore; (c) Dulcamara—aAct III same opera; (d) Giullare the 
Jester—Act I Francesca da Rimini. 

(2) Adriana—Act I Adriana Lecouvreur. 

(3) Prosdocimo—il Turco in Italia. 

(4) Olivier—Capriccio. 

(5) (a) Octave—Armance (Stendahl); (b) A _ valet (on horseback)— 
Chartreuse de Parme (Stendahl); (c) Irene with old Jolyon—Forsyte 
Saga (Galsworthy); (d) Queen Victoria—Journals; (e) Colonel Bramble 
—Les Silences du Colonel Bramble (André Maurois). 


MUSIC 

(1) Leporello—Don Giovanni recognises Una Cosa Cara (Martin), | Due 
Litiganti (Sarti) and Nozze di Figaro; @ Countess—Queen of Spades 
sings ‘Je crains de lui parler’ from Richard, Coeur de Lion (Grétry); 
(3) Georges Brown but not the chorus—Act III La Dame Blanche— 
sings variations on ‘Robin Adair’; (4) Manon—Act II Manon Lescaut; 
(5) Boleslao Lazinski—Fedora; (6) Siegfried—Act II Siegfried; (7) 
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Barnabe—Le Maitre de Chapelle (Paer), or The Composer Ariadne 
auf Naxos. 


D. HOMES AND GARDENS 


F. 


p 


(1) Wotan—Scene II Rheingold, or Goro and Pinkerton—Act {| Madama 
Butterfly. (2) Faust—Act II Faust. (3) Germont Pére—Act II La 
Traviata. (4) Fricka—Scene IV Rheingold. (5) Bluebeard and Judith 
—Bluebeard’s Castle (Bartok) and Ariane and Bluebeard—Ariane et 
Barbe-blue (Dukas). (6) M. Vertige—Les Pélégrins de la Mecque 
(Gluck). (7) Rector Horace Adams—Peter Grimes. 

RELIGION 

(1) (a) Idomeneo—Idomeneo, Hagen—Act II Gétterdimmerung, Klytem- 
nestra—Elektra. (b) Calchas—Iphigénie en Aulide or Troilus and 
Cressida, Iphigenia—Iphigénie en Tauride; Norma—Norma. (Leila in 
Pécheurs des Perles certainly deserted but never expressed a wish to 
shirk her duties.) 

(2) (a) Des Grieux—Manon. 

(b) Fra Melitone—La Forza del Destino. 
(c) Fanuel—Nerone (Boito) or Matthias Freudhofer—Der Evangeli- 


mann. 

(d) Stiffelio (Verdi)—the music was adapted seven years later for 
Aroldo which is set in KENTH (sic!). (My clue proved decep- 
tive. John Ball in Wat Tyler (Bush) had no religious doubts.) 

(e) Marie—Act III Wozzeck. 

PETS 

(1) Mime—Act I Siegfried. 

(2) The Animal Dealer—Act I Rosenkavalier, or The Huntsmen—aAct I 
Venus and Adonis (Blow). (Orest—Elektra—treferred metaphorically 
to the lower orders of mankind (Hunde) but no dogs are present). 

(3) Frugola—il Tabarro. 

(4) Lucy—The Telephone (Menotti). 

(5) Dinorah—Pardon de Ploérmel (Meyerbeer). 

(6) Dodon—The Golden Cockerel, or Feodor—Boris Godunov, or the 
eccentric Englishman mentioned by Schaunard—Act I La Bohéme. 

(7) Ilka—Hary Janos (Kodaly) (Lauretta—Gianni Schicchi—feeds a single 
bird—uccellino). 

(8) Briinnhilde of Fricka—Fricka’s entry in a chariot drawn by rams (have 
you ever seen them?) Act II Die Walkiire. (The sheep in Pelléas et 
Meélisande according to the little Yniold had a worried look, but that 
is technically not sheep-worrying.) 

EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG 

(1) (a) The Children rehearsed by Benda—The Jacobin (Dvorak), or the 

Children—Act I Werther. 

(b) Cupid—Venus and Adonis (Blow) (Baculo—Act I Der Wildschiitz 
—merely recites the alphabet. Did the photograph obligingly 
appearing in December OPERA mislead?) 

(c) Marie—Fille du Regiment, or Manon—aAct II Manon Lescaut. 

(d) Hansel—Act I Hansel und Gretel, or Sir Tristram—Act I Martha. 

(e) Miles—The Turn of the Screw. 

CUISINE AND BEVERAGES 

(1) Lady Dunmow—A Dinner Engagement (Berkeley). 

(2) (a) Frosch—Act III Die Fledermaus. 

(b) Pinkerton and Sharpless—Act I Madama Butterfly. 

(c) Plunkett—Act III Martha. 

(d) Ariadne to Bacchus—Ariadne auf Naxos—Du sprachst von einem 


Trank’. 

FOREIGN TRAVEL 

(a) Douglas—Guglielmo Ratcliff. (Tom Rakewell is weary of life in 
London—Act II, Scene I The Rake’s Progress.) 

(b) Camoens—Dom Sébastien (Donizetti). (Inez in L’Africaine apostro- 
phises the River Tagus.) 

(c) Procida—Les Vépres Siciliennes. 

(d) Slook—La Cambiale di Matrimonio (Rossini). 
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(e) oo ttila (The Venetian Merchant—Sadko—sings of an existing 
enice). 
(f) Hercules—L’ Atlantida (Falla). Opening Scene. 


CHARADES 
(1) (a) Giuditta Pasta appeared as Othello (a tenor role) in Rossini’s 
Otello May 15, 1828. 

(b) Mistress Quickly—aAct II, Scene I Falstaff. 

(c) Beppe—L’A mico Fritz. 

(d) Romeo—I Capuletti ed i Montecchi (Bellini). 

(e) Mary Garden, Geneviéve Vix and Geori Boué have appeared as 
Jean (a tenor role) Jongleur de Notre Dame. 

(f) Leonore—Fidelio, or Miada—Dalibor. 

(2) (a) Falstaff as the Fat Woman of Brentford—Die lustigen Weiber von 
Windsor or Platée in Rameau’s opera. 

(b) Achilles (called Pyrrha) a male soprano role—Deidamia (Handel). 
(None of the Octavian or Cherubino variations are allowable 
because they would have been classified as “Female as male as 
female” !) 

(c) Filipeto is accompanied by Count Riccardo Arcolai—i Quattro 
Rusteghi. 

(d) The Hussar, Vassilli—Mavra (Stravinsky). (The cook in Love of 
Three Oranges (Prokofiev) is faery and therefore eternal, not new.) 

(e) Ory and companions—Le Comte Ory. 


DATES. (in spite of the gremlin in December most competitors found 

these dates easy to identify.) 

(a) Capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar—Nabucco. 

(b) Capture of Jerusalem in First Crusade—/ Lombardi (Verdi) (not 
Tancredi, for although Rossini’s librettist is hazy about the date, 
Voltaire categorically dates his Tancredi a.v. 1005. This Tancredi 
story is only a Syracusan episode in Tasso’s “Gerusaleme Liberata’). 

(c) The Sicilian Vespers Massacre—Les Vépres siciliennes. 

(d) The Trial of Jeanne d’Arc—Jeanne d’Arc (not Verdi but Honegger). 

(e) Da Gama sighted Durban Bay—mentioned in Council Scene—aAct I 
L’ Africaine. 

(f) Massacre of the Huguenots—Les Huguenots. 

(g) Assassination of Wallenstein—Epilogue Harmonie der Welt, or operas 
Wallenstein by Weinberger, Denza, Adelburg. 

(h) Assassination of Gustavus III of Sweden—Gustavus Ill (Auber), or 
Ballo in Maschera in original form. 

(j) Opening of present Royal Opera Covent Garden building. 

(k) Melba’s farewell at Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

Prize winners in this section: P. A. Prior, London, N.6; D. S. Kelly, 

Coulsdon, Surrey; Miss Hilary Tangye, Barnes, S.W.15; and Martin L. Sokol, 
New York, U.S.A. 


Christmas Competition—Part 2 


Donna Daniela was very much thrilled to find that her memoirs were 
being read with such minute attention to detail all over the world, and she 
wishes that she had the time to write personally to her fans in Malta, in 
Canada, in Denmark, in Switzerland—to all of you! To her own great astonish- 
ment (and ours) about 335 names had slipped into her reminiscences. We say 
‘about’ 335, because although we managed to check the greater number of 
them, we had to take a few on trust. And we decided that Bob Hope and 
Florrie Forde weren’t quite the sort of singers Donna D. had in mind. In any 
case, the more obscure names, genuine or not, do not affect the final result. So 
first prize to D. G. Kelly of Coulsdon, Surrey, who listed 235 names. Second, 
to R. S. Edwards of Dunfermline, with 195. Honourable mentions to A. Steare 
of Sidcup with 181, P. T. Edwards of E.11 with 177, to W. J. Gurnell of 
Bradford and J. B. Wertheimer of New York, each with 173; and to Rosanna 
Ricca of Turin and P. Henche of Bromley, each with 172. Here is the list: 
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Vittorio RE () 
Anna EL-Tour 


Alice GENTLE (Met. 1918) 

Wolf LEWI (Columbia Records) 

Richard LEWIS 

Michael WISE 

George IDE (1) 

Mm. Saintville-GAI 

Josef LEV (Czech baritone— 
1864-88—for whom Smetana 
wrote several of his baritone 
roles) 

Ramon VINAY 

Nazzareno del RY 


Chloe OWEN (r) 
Rupert MAR (r) 
Giovanni MARE () 
Adele KERN (r) 
Erna REKA 

George BAKER (fr) 
Valerie BAK (r) 
Julius KATONA 
Giovanni NOTA () 
Lawrence AVERY 
Mme. de VERY 
Margherita GRANDI 
Lloyd RAND (Met. 1903-5) 
Andrée GRAND-Jean 
Barbara WITH 
Rosetta NOLI 

Birgit NILSSON (©) 
Harry van OSS 

— KINBY 

Else LINK 

Roxy KING 

Karl BAY (rt) (NWDR) 
Lucrezia BORI 


Margherita MAS (r) 

Mita MURA 

Rosa RAISA 

Paula BACK 

Thomas ROUND 

Michel DENS 

Betsy de la PORTE (r) 

Jon CRAIN 

John RAIN 

Wilhelm HES 

Kate COVE 

Clementine de VERE 

Rose ADER (r) 

Richard DACRES 

Regine CRESPIN 

Giuseppe CRESPI 

Stanley PINE 

Cloe ELMO 

Mile. MOLE (premiére: 
d’Hoffmann”’) 

Donald LEA 

Elizabeth Nickell-LEAN (Gilbert 
and Sullivan) 

Margot LEANDER 

Aloys ANDER (premitre 
“Martha,” Vienna, 1847) 

Peter ANDERS 

Katie SAB 

Astrid VARNAY () 

Marjorie AVIS 

STIG () 

“*Mathis"*) 

David TREE 


“Contes 


premiére 


Marie ELBA (r) 

Nellie MELBA (r) 

Marcel OST 

Monsieur ARLY 

Rolf HEIDE 

Kaja EIDE 

David HEEL 

Edith LEE (r) 

Marie CHAMLEE (r) 

Phyllis Ash-CHILD 

Medea MEY (-Figner) (r) 

John FORD 

Annaliese MILA (1) 

Giuseppe MILANO (1) 

Zinka MILANOV (r) 

Ava JUNE 

Karl DONCH 

Erna-Marie DUSKE 

Hamilton EARL 

Elda EARLY 

Muriel RAE (r) 

Laura BAR 

Jan BART 

Irmgard BARTH 

Mme. BARTHE- Hassett 

Mario PETRI 

Dorothy DOW 

Dennis DOWLING 

Martyn GREEN 

Gloria LANE 

Paolo DARI 

Martin RICH 

Traute RICHTER 

Christiane von ACKER 

Louis de BACKER 

Elena TERRI 

Sigmund ROTH 

Herr ROTHE 
“Fidelio”™’) 

Emma EAMES 

Evelyn AMES 

Arne van Erpekum SEM (r) 

Francoise LAI (r) 

Patricia FOY (r) 

Lucine AMARA 

Gertrude MARA 
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Opera Diary 
Sadler’s Wells. Falstaff (March 4 and 8). Samson and Delilah (March 21) 


With the threat of liquidation in the air, the company and orchestra 
were on their toes and gave of their best. Alexander Gibson conducted all 
three evenings and especially in the French work welded the contributions 
most smoothly and dramatically. Samson had a change of cast in the 
person of John Hargreaves, who took the High Priest in his stride. 
Patricia Johnson and Charles Craig had settled down and both sang well, 
with passion and opulent moulding of phrase. The entire production had 
improved (instead of deteriorating, as happens in some theatres). I do 
not think you would find many better Samsons today in the French 
provinces. 

Arnold Matters himself, once a Falstaff of note, had a most sympa- 
thetic way with Verdi's masterpiece as a producer, with none of the Ebert 
fuss but enough apt movement and ‘business’. But the last scene got out 
of hand at both the performances under review. I have never seen it 
satisfactory ; this was a muddle and needed re-devising and re-grouping. 
Reece Pemberton’s décors are a little dowdy but avoid vulgarity. Cf the 
ladies, Anna Pollak had the touch of style required and Patricia Baird 
did not miss her several chances vocally, though she was a little over- 
parted as Mistress Ford. Patricia Johnson, however, overdid Mrs Quickly 
—a ham character performance. Marion Studholme sang deliciously as 
Nanetta, with perfect held high notes like pearls—and was later partnered 
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more gracefully by tenor McAlpine than by Rowland Jones on the 
first night. Howell Glynne seemed to me to characterize Falstaff very 
finely and to make a perfect suggestion, for once, of a man of substance, 
not a padded lean-shanks. His acting was admirable but the top of the 
role lay uncomfortably high for him. Ford was sung by John Hargreaves 
with perhaps not ample enough voice. Many good small contributions 
were noted. The ensemble was exemplary—team work is this theatre’s 
speciality and the prime quality for this opera. P. H.-W. 
Covent Garden. Aida (April 2) 

Earlier this season Edith Lang, an American soprano with the Ham- 
burg Opera, came over at short notice to take over the title-role in Aida 
from an indisposed Miss Shuard ; and was liked so well as to be invited 
back for the opening night of the season’s second instalment. Her voice 
has been most beautifully trained. It is even and pure throughout its 
compass, reaching to a steady, true, dolce high C for ‘O patria mia’. In 
this aria, her attack on the soft F and on the A flat was beautifully exact, 
the triplets rolled out evenly, and the appoggiature were scrupulously 
tidy. All her singing had this well-schooled quality. At the same time the 
actual voice was not warm, not Italianate, and not at all passionate 
(being in this something like Gré Brouwenstijn’s). There was a cool 
Nordic quality in its very absence of vibration, and in its perfectly clean 
focus. For this reason, Miss Lang’s Aida, presented simply, with a mini- 
mum of gesture, seemed admirable, pleasure-giving, but in the last resort 
not compelling. 

Jon Vickers, the Radames, was a less assured vocalist. Some of his 
notes started clouded, and cleared only a fraction after the attack. But 
his virile, ringing tones, his easy-going command of the role, and occa- 
sionally the sheer magnificence of his performance (notably, the closing 
phrase of the Nile Scene), stood him in good stead. Otakar Kraus’s 
Amonasro had great dramatic projection, and although his breathing was 
short, he produced plenty of’ tone. Constance Shacklock has sung Amneris 
better than she did on this occasion, and she would be well advised, at 
any rate so far as the stalls audience is concerned, to come down off the 
lofty scenery far sooner than she does in the last act.-In any case it was 
never a very happy feature of Mme Wallmann’s production to have 
Amneris and Radames vociferate across a chasm. 

The ill-conceived settings stand up to repeated seeing as badly as one 
feared they would. Incredibly, ‘Ritorna vincitor’ is still set before an 
animated cavalry scene with changing lights played upon it. (Miss Lang 
must be very good-natured to have stood for it.) The unpredictable Mr 
Kubelik conducted. It was one of those nights when all understanding 
of the natural pulse and movement of Italian music seemed to desert 
him. AP. 
Covent Garden. Rigoletto (April 5) 

This performance of Rigoletto was a fine example of what good 
repertory opera in English should be. The orchestra responded to all that 
Edward Downes asked of it, and he paced the opera dramatically and 
allowed its lyrical moments to speak for themselves. 

The star of the evening was Joan Sutherland, whose beautifully sung 
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Gilda would be ornament to any stage. Her ‘Caro nome’ taken very 
slowly, was pure bel canto singing. Oreste Kirkop makes a personable 
Duke. His Italianate voice, not over large in size, was generally used 
with taste and style. John Shaw showed great strides forward in the 
title role. Although his voice is not essentially a beautiful one, and does 
not seem to respond well to his desire to sing softly in the 
middle register, Mr Shaw was able to move his audience by the sincerity 
he displayed in his singing and acting. Michael Langdon’s Sparafucile was 
suitably sardonic and Noreen Berry’s Maddalena, though not tempera- 
mentally right, was better sung than when first heard before the spring 
tour. 

Cannot a new simple set be designed for the first scene of act one, 
so that we do not have the depressingly long interval after the short 
introductory scene? H.D.R. 


Covent Garden. La Bohéme (April 8) 

Without offering any notably distinguished individual impersonations, 
this amounted to an enjoyable repertory performance—as the Covent 
Garden Bohéme generally does. Veronica Dunne returned to her original 
Covent Garden role of Mimi, which she last sang here in 1952 for Bar- 
birolli. It suits her better than Musetta. She sang affectingly in the tender 
passages (the ‘Addio’ was beautifully phrased), but her voice took on a 
cordy quality under pressure. Oreste Kirkop was a debonair Rodolfo, 
whose acting and singing appeared to be effortless, though they did not 
strike very deep. Marie Collier, on the other hand, worked too hard, too 
gustily, at Musetta. Since she has a gleaming stage appearance and plenty 
of temperament, she can afford now to refine her presentation. She is 
already the most striking Musetta we have had since Welitsch. 

The production is animated, with one or two jarring points that 
could easily be put right, but which Mr West must be fond of, since he 
clings to them year after year. Jess Walters (Marcello) spews wine all 
over the stage in the first act; in the third, Mimi’s entrance music is 
unfailingly stolen by the servant of the Cabaré. (The point where the 
servant should enter is clearly marked in the score.) 

Emanuel Young’s conducting, which failed to bring the brilliantly 


constructed acts into focus, was the least successful feature of the 


evening. AP. 


Covent Garden. Jenufa (April 10) 

As fine as last season’s performances of this opera were this was 
even better. Once again one was gripped from the very first bars of 
music, and the tension increased almost to breaking point. The reception 
accorded to the artists and conductor at the end of the evening, could 
have left no one in doubt as to how carried away the audience was by 
the work and its performance. It was depressing to see so sparse a house. 
We (i.e. critics and public) berate our operatic managements for lack 
of enterprise, yet when we get a production and performance of this 
masterpiece, we reward the efforts of the Administration by staying 
away! Is it amy wonder that they have rewarded us with a diet of 


Bohémes and Carmens? 
Amy Shuard in the title role gave a most moving and deeply felt 
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performance. She was in good voice, and generally sang better than last 
year, though the Prayer to the Virgin in the second act was still not as 
meltingly sung as we could hope. Sylvia Fisher once again dominated the 
stage as the Kostelnicka, and was especially impressive in the final scene. 
Laca remains one of John Lanigan’s best roles, and Raymond Nilsson 
made a great deal of the part of Steva, formerly sung by Edgar Evans. 
All the minor roles were well realized, and the chorus also contributed to 
the success of the evening. 

In the end, however, it was Mr Kubelik’s triumph. Here he was, 
completely in his element, and inspired by the work, he succeeded in 
inspiring stage and orchestra to give a notable performance. H.D.R. 


Amateur and Society Performances 


University of Nottingham Opera Group. Bastien und Bastienne and Dido and 

Aeneas. February 7. 

Dido and Aeneas is the first serious opera which this group has attempted, 
box-office and other considerations dictating a diet of Gilbert and Sullivan in 
previous years. But it was an admirable choice with which to begin what is 
hoped will be a new régime. This is a very accomplished and enthusiastic 
band of singers and players, with some good voices among them, the chorus 
singing and acting with spirit. The production was by Mrs Elizabeth Cleasby, 
who used a stylized setting of drapes and columns, the scene changes being 
indicated by lighting and the addition of a few nets for the final scene. Parti- 
cularly impressive were two processions using the centre aisle of the audience 
—Aeneas’s entry, and Dido’s funeral cortége when the body was borne aloft 
by four stalwarts followed by a black-robed chorus. Penelope Cocks’s Dido 
was outstanding by any standard, combining a clear, ringing tone with a 
complete mastery of the difficult music. Her Lament was sung with a fire and 
drama which would seem to belong to later music but which was just right. 
Neil Butterworth, a composer and horn player, conducted. 

The opera was preceded by a light-fingered production of Mozart’s youth- 
ful Bastien und Bastienne which for once, with youthful soloists and a really 
gay set, did not seem too long. It was produced by Frank Grace, conducted 
by Dennis McCaldin. . J. R. Baker 
Handel Opera Society. Theodora (Handel) (February 25) 

Theodora was Handel’s penultimate oratorio, conceived like its fellows 
(though not Messiah) in terms of dramatic action and the stage. Sacred 
subjects were not for the theatre in Handel’s day which is why they were 
called oratorios; in our own time they deserve theatrical revival and occasion- 
ally get it. The Handel Opera Society proposes to produce oratorios alternately 
with the operas, which should content all Handelians. 

Theodora is, roughly speaking, Andrea Chénier set in the Roman Empire; 
the two lovers keep troth even in death, though it is presumably the lions 
and not the guillotine that invites the chorus’s celebrated comment ‘How 
strange their ends’. Handelians tell us what a magnificent music-drama it is, 
but it takes over an act to get moving; it is in the prison scene, act 2 scene ii, 
that the ordinary operagoer probably sits up and begins to respond for the 
first time. Thereafter he is likely to be all admiration for the duets (‘Whither 
Princess’ is as thrilling as the G minor duet from Belshazzar), the choruses, 
and the arias (though these are not nearly as varied in pace and emotional 
content as the arias in Handel’s operas, and this monotony seems singularly 
anti-dramatic). The finest of the choruses, ‘He saw the lovely youth’, recalls 
several choruses in Messiah, and represents Handel at his greatest; but 
much of the choral music spoke to me of the millstone that was thereafter 
the fate of English music for 150 years—this, not Byrd or Purcell, was what 
the English Cathedral Tradition came to mean. The prison scene is extremely 
and consistently beautiful; it begins with a prelude or symphony, repeated 
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later, that shows firmly Handel’s greatr2ss as an orchestral composer. Theodora 
is scored with wonderful refinement; the tactfully effective use of woodwind 
is particularly impressive. The Philomusica, which played for this production, 
specializes in Handel and, under Charles Farncombe, made no secret of the 
beauties in the score. 

The orchestra was almost the star of the performance. April Cantelo gave 
a musicianly account of the title part, but her singing was not sufficiently 
steady (my mind turned irreverently to Cardinal Newman’s phrase about ‘this 
fluttering breath’). Geraint Evans, as the Roman governor, wore a permanently 
Churchillian bulldog face, and sang gustily all round the notes. But Helen 
Watts, as the hero Didymus, was stylish and euphonious, particularly fine in 
the beautiful ‘Sweet Rose and Lily’. And Monica Sinclair as Theodora’s girl 
friend Irene raged handsomely in the florid middle section of ‘Though to Thee’. 

The décors by Rosemary Wilkins looked anachronistic (Conte Ory!) 
though pretty; the chorus, crowned with wimples and balaclava helmets, raised 
a smile. Anthony Besch contrived a pleasing but not memorable production; 
sometimes, as in the opening scene, it seemed excessively fussy. But isn’t that 
because the music is basically untheatrical? W.S.M 
London Opera Group at Palace Theatre, Westcliff. La Traviata. March 2. 

As before, the acting and singing were of a supremely high standard; 
Ava June’s wide, pure range proved Violetta to be tailor-made for her, and 
Alberto Remedios, making his first real début as Alfredo, showed the lyric 
strength he is fast acquiring. Peter Glossop (Germont), Joyce Blackham (Flora 
and Annina), and Leon Greene (Dr Grenvil) brought the characters vividly to 
life; Francis Snook (Gaston) and Bernard Hooton (Baron Douphol) gave 
strength to the smaller roles. Michael Moores, the Musical Director, was an 
accompanist of great finesse. 

The audience reacted most enthusiastically to the singing, acting and 
presentation, which is unique in Opera Groups. The full stage area, with 


April Cantelo as Theodora, Helen Watts as Didymus 
Colin Graham 





Barrington Brown 


‘Catulli Carmina’ at Cambridge 


drapes (correctly lit) is used, with chairs, tables and other properties, dividing 
the acting areas where the action demands. The cast wear evening dress (the 
ladies changing their impeccable gowns for later acts); the opera is sung in 
English from memory, with no cuts (save obviously the chorus); and acted with 
the care devoted to a more elaborate production. The effect on an audience 
accustomed to the more prosaic concert-opera, with the vaguely-gesturing cast 
ranged along the edge of the stage, is immediate, and this emphasizes the 
Group’s policy of making the opera live for a hitherto indifferent public, 
which musi supplement the support of the opera-loving minority. 

Performances have been given in recent years in thickly populated areas 
such as Cambridge, or seaside resorts, including Bognor, Eastbourne, Folke- 
stone and Westcliff, all within easy driving distance of London, travelling 
light by car and taxi. As the bulk of the Group are Sadler’s Wells principals 
or chorus, performances are given on Sundays or in the Wells’s Summer break. 
The productions are of popular operas—other works include Carmen and Die 
Fledermaus; the Group either approaches municipal authorities, who might be 
keen to present a ‘package-opera’, or hires a theatre to sponsor its own presen- 
tation. Several weeks’ repertory seasons and the first London performance are 
being actively investigated. 

A repertoire like this offers variety to the audiences, and a fair selection 
of parts to the members; younger principals can thus make a_ less formal 
début in leading roles. Programmes of operatic quartets are also given on 
occasions. A strong autonomous company is thus steadily building up, demo- 
cratically run, the reins being held, lightly, by Peter Glossop, who attends to 
the artistic direction, Francis Snook, the Secretary-Treasurer, Leon Greene, 
the Publicity Manager, and Michael Moores, the Musical Director. Other 
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members of the Group include Julia Kemble, Francis Snook’s wife, who is 
not at the Wells; but many Wells principals are glad to sing in the Group’s 
productions. 

Opera in Britain needs help drastically. To survive, it must attract a wider 
public, who will come to watch and stay to applaud. The London Opera 
Group is showing, and will continue to show, one way to make Opera live in 
the hearts of the people. John Kennedy Melling 


Arts Theatre, Cambridge. Cambridge University Opera Group. 
School for Wives (Liebermann) and Catulli Carmina (Orff) (March 4) 

This double bill gave one quite a good idea of why Orff’s works are so 
popular in Germany; it failed however to explain why the Liebermann opera 
is enjoying such a vogue in the European opera houses at the moment. Indeed 
what Cambridge gave us was the short one-act version of Liebermann’s ‘Rondo 
buffo’"—and that seemed long enough, and lacking in invention. So what the 
three-act version must be like, I shudder to think. Orff has been termed a 
Nazi composer; well, I certainly do not like bringing politics into opera but 
one sees just how the primitive rhythms and erotic content of the work make 
an immediate appeal to the lower instincts! I hasten to add that it exercised 
a curious fascination on this reviewer. If the standard displayed by the singers 
was not particularly high, that of the production (Michael Geliot) was—the 
Orff being especially well done. The sets by Lionel March and Nicholas 
Mrosovsky were excellent. Keith Darlington had the unenviable task of con- 
ducting both pieces. H.D.R. 


Impresario Society. [domeneo (March 18) 

Belatedly, it is dawning on everybody what a great work Idomeneo is— 
not the last kick of a dying form, but a masterpiece that both sums up and 
transcends opera seria, rooted in its traditions while looking directly forward 
to music drama. After Jdomeneo, no more opera seria was really possible, 
even for Mozart, as the cramping formality of La Clemenza di Tito with its 
awkwardly set jewels shows. 

For all the unevennesses and lapses from grace, the Society’s production 
in St Pancras Town Hall conveyed great enjoyment. Alexander Young sang 
with honeyed suavity in the title role, though overplaying the heavy tragedy 
with fussy gesture; he is generally more at ease in comedy parts. Adéle Leigh 
was also out of her element as Ilia, and there were passing crises of sourness 
in her tone as witness. Better cast, and more forcefully effective in nature as 
well as art, was Arda Mandikian in the stern and vengeful attitudes of Elektra; 
her best singing she reserved for a distinguished performance of her final aria. 
Less dramatically exciting, Nancy Evans was a wholly reliable Idamante. The 
scenery included a good reproduction of the famous, mysterious bull-jumping 
fresco at Knossos, and served its purpose ingeniously. Hans Ucko conducted 
soundly without persuading much dynamic variety from the re 
Orchestra. J.W. 


John Lewis Partnership Music Society. La Dame blanche (Boieldieu) 

(March 28) 

Some years ago I came across a record by a singer called David Devries 
of the Reverie de Georges Brown from Auber’s The White Lady. The great 
thing about it was that it introduced the popular tune called Robin Adair or 
Eileen Aroon, which this singer dispensed with quite exceptional charm. But it 
led me to investigate another record of tenor arias from the same opera, and 
these confirmed my interest in an opera which already had the makings of a 
curio for it is based on not one but two novels by Scott. 

Boieldieu, whose masterpiece it is, was pleasantly served by a revival of 
The White Lady at Peter Jones’s shop in Sloane Square, the work of the very 
sensible and enterprising society based on J®#hn Lewis’s chain of companies. 
The stage was small but well Ocpanized by Anthony Besch to fairly decent 
sets by two other artists. Bryan Balkwill showed, after an excellent Pasquale at 
Sadler's Wells, that he has a gift for comic opera of this period. 

The singers, I suppose, were all employees of the firm and so amateurs, 
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but the vocal standard was high, with several attractive voices. Much of the 
fun came from Francis Dalvin’s not wholly serious English translation : 
“You cannot say I’m rash, 
Nor that my words are ravings. 
For I shall pay, in cash, 
A portion of my savings’. 

Several of the tunes familiar from the pretty overture return happily in 
the opera; probably the best is the trio sung here in optimistic Hieland Scots 
as | canna understand it. There is a wonderful auction sale which had a splen- 
did King’s-Choral-Scholar auctioneer who declaimed ‘Any advance on 500 
crowns’ as if it were part of the Liturgy. Much of the highly florid music came 
off excellently. With lively staging and not too much seriousness the produc- 
tion spoke well for the opera. W.S.M. 


W.S.M. writes: 
In the April number of OPERA I reviewed a production of Lortzing’s 


Der Wildschiitz at University College, London, but forgot to name the pro- 
ducer whose work I was praising. He was Douglas Craig of Glyndebourne. 


Readers’ Letters 


Training for Opera 

I have read with very great interest the symposium on training for opera 
in your February issue and should like to congratulate you on giving this 
absorbing and urgent problem so excellent an airing. Your contributors’ 
every word was worth reading and re-reading. Though at variance on some 
points there were two about which they were unanimous: firstly, that post- 
graduate experience is vitally necessary to bridge the gap between raw student 
and fledged professional: and, secondly, that the Arts Council is not in a 
position to support a thorough-going training plan. 

It is a pity therefore that no-one mentioned something which the Arts 
Council has done on a modest scale but with marked success. Miss Anne 
Wood and Miss Joan Cross stressed in their article that experience is the 
greatest teacher and that instead of being flung straight into the maelstrom 
of the opera house the young student should be ‘able to season his immature 
talent under guidance and in less awe-inspiring surroundings.’ This is precisely 
what is provided by the Arts Council’s little touring ensemble ‘Opera for All’, 
begun in 1949 and now approaching its 800th performance. Originally 
formed to take simplified performances to small provincial towns otherwise 
deprived of opera, this Group gives the post-graduate the things he most 
needs—impeccable ensemble both in music and acting, constant supervision 
from experienced teachers and the opportunity to sing his roles thirty times 
or so in a season to a live and ever-changing audience, not to mention the 
experience gained in the departments of stage management, electrics and 
wardrobe. 

The list of singers who gained their first professional experience in this 
way and now make regular appearances at Covent Garden, Sadler’s Wells 
and Glyndebourne begins to be impressively long. 

Craig, London, W.1. 


One aspect of training for opera has not been mentioned in the other- 
wise admirable contributions to your symposium, and, since it may contain 
a small promise of hope for the future, I think it should be discussed. 

In the past ten years or so there has been a remarkable increase in the 
number of groups who perform what can best be described as ‘potted opera’, 
that is, performances of either shortened versions of complete operas, or 
extracts from operas, given in costume and with a minimum of props and 
whatever stage facilities can be provided. The singers in these small com- 
panies are all professionals. Many have been at the Opera School, and many 
have sung with the big opera companies, either as soloists or as members 
of the chorus. All work extremely hard at the preparation and presentation 
of their work, and people such as Peter Gellhorn, Clive Carey and Geoffrey 
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Dunn, to name only three, have not considered it beneath their notice to 
help with the production and rehearsal of the operas. 

The encouraging feature of these groups is the success they have with 
their audiences. I think it will be found that all over the country there is 
a real demand for their work from people who, unable to enjoy regular visits 
to Covent Garden, Sadler’s Wells or the Carl Rosa, would rather have opera 
in some form or another than none at all, and they are delighted to find 
that the standard of performances given by the small groups ensures that 
they are not being sold a pup. 

From the singers’ point of view, it is surely invaluable that they are 
able to have a platform of this kind. Even if they have already had experi- 
ence of real opera, it gives them a chance to keep their hand in, and I can 
think of more than one young singer whose sense of ‘presentation’ has been 
transformed by a period of work of this kind. Speaking for myself as a 
pianist who has played for several of these groups, I can say that I have 
learned more about opera from this work than I could have believed possible, 
and have seldom enjoyed anything so much in my life. 

There are certain handicaps with which these groups are faced, the main 
one to my mind being the difficulty of presenting tragedy or romantic opera. 
It is not a question of the voices being too small, but rather that such 
works must have an orchestra, and far greater stage and lighting facilities 
than can usually be provided, to make a good effect. Comedy is much more 
successful under these conditions, and it is interesting that, if the costumes 
are really good, the scenery and props can be of the simplest. Even if the 
repertoire has to consist mostly of comedy, it is surely no mean experience 
and training for the performers to be able to take part in such things as 
the ensembles of The Marriage of Figaro or The Barber of Seville, and to 
be able to do it regularly. 

Equally important is the experience it gives beginners of singing for 
their bread and butter, which is quite a different thing from taking part in 
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productions under the cosy protection of university, college or school, no 
matter how excellent and enterprising these productions may be. 
Christopher Shaw, London, W.2. 


I regret that none of your otherwise excellent contributors thought it 
worthwhile to mention the work of amateur operatic societies up and down 
the country. I am sure that many of our professional singers would be the 
first to confirm that such work, in the main reaching a high standard, pro- 
vides an opportunity for the aspirant to the operatic career without the 
immediate surrender of a secure livelihood. 

The academies and opera schools may give the necessary polish; many 
a splendid metal has been proven in, say, an amateur performance of I] 
Trovatore and La Bohéme. 

A. H. Howell, Hon. Producer, Liverpool Grand Opera Company. 
Gigli 

In his sympathetic obituary, Philip Hope-Wallace mentioned that Gigli 
sang Canio and Rodolfo at Covent Garden after the war. As a matter of 
interest he also sang Turiddu, with Jolanda Magnoni as his Santuzza. When 
these four special San Carlo performances were first announced, Mario 
Binci was scheduled to appear as Turiddu, but subsequently, to everyone’s 
great joy, Gigli took over the part. Incidentally, the queues for these 1946 
performances were the most frantic of all Covent Garden post-war pre-Bolshoi 
line-ups. The confusion was increased by the audience also having to queue 
for the first performance of a new Ashton ballet and a new production of 
Coppélia. Until comparatively recently there was a spontaneous memorial to 
the occasion on the Opera House wall, just by the Gallery entrance, where 
someone had scrawled facetiously ‘Has anyone got any spare tickets for 


Gigli?’ Clive Barnes, London, S.W.1. 
We first heard Gigli at Covent Garden in 1930 in Chénier and Martha, 
not in 1931. Stella Turner, London, S.W.11 
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Date COVENT GARDEN _ SADLER’S WELLS | CARL ROSA CO. 
- to King’s Edinburgh | Sadler’s Wells 
33 Merry Widow Faust 
jetto 
30 Sehee Don Giovanni (Boult) 
id Ballet Figs Widow Manon Lescaut 
2 Ballet } Benvenuto Cellini 
3 (m) Ballet | com Widow Carmen 
3 (e) ! Bohéme Barber of Seville 
M Gaumont, Dundee Sadier’s Wells 
= Ballet | Merry Widow Don Gievanni (Boult) 
6 Ballet j Figaro Benvenuto Cell 
7 Ballet ' Merry Widow Faust 
8 Ballet | Figaro | Cavalleria; — 
9 = ‘ou (1) | Traviata | Barber of Sevi 
10 (m) let | Merry Widow Hoffmann 
10 (e) Ballet | Bohéme Benvenuto Cellini 
May His Majesty’s, Empire, Liverpool 
Aberdeen 

12 Don Carlos Merry Widow 
13 Ballet Figaro Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
14 Elektra (Kempe) Merry Widow 
15, Don Carles Traviata Rigoletto 
16 Elektra Figaro Hoffmann 
17 (m) Ballet Merry Widow Dorp Giovanni 
17 (e) Ballet Bohéme Faust 
May King’s, Glasgow Gaumont, Southampton 
19 Don Carlos | Merry Widow Carmen 
1 | Merry Rigoletto 

Don Carloss Widow 
22 Ballet | Traviata Bartered Bride 
23 Ballet | Figaro Don Giovanni 
24 (m) No perf Merry Widow Barber of Seville 
24 (e) Don Carlos Bohéme Faust 
May Grand, Leeds Streatham Hill 
26 Don Carlos Merry Widow Faust 
27 Rigoletto Traviata Don Giovznni 
23 Don Carlos Figaro Barber of Seville 
29 Elektra Merry Widow 
30 No perf. Figaro Carmen 
31 (m) No perf. Merry Widow Bartered Bride 
31 (e) Elektra Bohéme Rigoletto 








SCALA THEATRE, LONDON 
May 7, at 2.30 and 7 p.m. Children’s Opera Group in The Chorister and The Candlesticks 
(ous Cullen—first performance) and The Little Sweep 
KING GEORGE’ Hr May 21 and 22. CITY OPERA CLUB, Der Corregidor (Wolf) 
LITTLE THEATRE, May 5 to 10. LEICESTER OPERA CLUB. La Traviata 
MONTGOMERY HALL SHEFFIELD. May 6 to 10. SHEFFIELD SINGERS GRAND OPERA 
SOCIETY. Nabucco 
} ently mt THEATRE, LIVERPOOL. May 8—I0. LIVERPOOL OPERA COMPANY. The 
een pades 

ST. PANCRAS TOWN HALL, LONDON. May 22. KENSINGTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
AND SOLOISTS IN AN OPERA CONCERT ( Mozart, Verdi, Mascagni, Puccini, Strauss, Smetana) 
ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, May 4. Fedora Barbieri, Boris Christoff, Tito Gobbi Philharmonia 
Orchestra, Efrem Kurtz; May 13 Elisabeth Schwarzkopf; May 23 Joan Hammond, Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Walter Susskind; May 31 Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau. 

BROADCASTS FOR MAY 

(Third Programme) 
1 The Fairy Queen, on gramophone records 
4 The Beatswain’s Mone. sad performance from Mendhenee 
12 Don Carlos from Covent Garden 
19 Zaide, Studio performance from Scotland 
25 Platée (Rameau) on gramophone records 
29 Elektra from Covent Garden. 
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Stage Production by Ralph Lesley. Orchestra conducted by Franz Manton. 
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